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day. 
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dividual investment needs. 
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THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED: 
Labor Will Not Be Outlawed or Enslaved 


By 


Conference of Representatives of National Trade Unions 
Washington, D. C., February 23-24, 1921 


E ASK the American people to give solemn consideration to this 
declaration. It is the pronouncement of a movement that is conse- 
crated to the cause of freedom as Americans understand freedom. 

It is the message of men and women who will not desert the cause of freedom, 
no matter what the tide of the struggle. 

The American labor movement in this crucial hour here lays before the 
people the full story and asks them to rally with labor to the defense of 
our imperilled institutions. 

Labor speaks from no narrow or selfish point of view. It speaks from the 
standpoint of American citizenship. And the indictment it lays is an indict- 
ment of the enemies of freedom and progress. 

American labor battling for the preservation of American democracy and 
American institutions today stands between two converging destructive 
forces. 

Standing between two opposing forces, uncompromising toward both, 
the American trade union movement today finds itself and every American 
institution of freedom assailed and attacked by the conscienceless autocrats of 
industry and the followers of radical European fanaticism. If either of these 
wins, the doors of democratic freedom and opportunity can never be reopened 
in our time. 

Though inspired by vastly different motives these two unrelenting forces 


“work toward the destruction of the same ideals, each using the other as a too! 
(289) 
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in the struggle to overwhelm democracy and put an end to American progress, 
politically and industrially. 

On the one hand Labor is compelled to meet in a wide variety of manifesta- 
tions the determination of reactionary industrial autocrats, autocrats who 
would destroy the organizations of labor and remove from the field of industry 
the only agencies through which the workers may protect themselves from 
aggression and the only agency through which they may offer to industry their 
cooperation in the improvement of industrial processes and the expansion of 
productive energy with that improvement of the product and lowering of prices 
justly demanded by the public. 


Reaction Casts Off All Pretense 

Reactionary employers have joined their might in a campaign which they 
are pleased to call a campaign for the “open shop,” which they have been 
waging vigorously since the signing of armistice. Compelled by the pressure 
of public opinion to accept Labor’s cooperation during the war, when the 
utmost conservation of productive energy was necessary to the life of the 
nation, they cast off all pretense immediately upon the passing of the emer- 
gency. 

This entire campaign on the part of the combined reactionary employers 
is in no sense a campaign for the “‘open shop” no matter what definition may 
be given to that term. The campaign is (distinctly and solely) one for a shop 
that shall be closed against union workmen. It is primarily a campaign dis- 
guised under the name of an “open shop” campaign, designed to destroy 
trade unions and to break down and eliminate the whole’ principle of collective 
bargaining which has for years been accepted by the highest industrial 
authorities and by the American people as a principle based upon justice and 
established permanently in our industrial life. 

Not only during the war, but during every year since the labor move- 
ment has had a place in our industrial life, it has justified its existence and 
proved the necessity therefor, by making possible the necessary cooperation 
between employers and workers on the one hand, and on the other hand by 
rescuing the workers from autocratic domination and developing for them a 
standard of living and of working conditions fitting to American citizenship. 
The American trade union movement is here because it is a necessity. 


Unscrupulous Financial Speculation 
The unscrupulous pirateers of finance, having squeezed the consumer 
throughout the period of the war, are now broadening their field and enriching 
themselves by squeezing both the producer and the consumer. Fortunes are 
being made today by commodity and financial speculation. 


Flagrant Profiteering Continues 
It is astounding, but true, that even after so great a lapse of time since 
the ending of hostilities, there is, so far as the average family is concerned, 
practically no reduction in the high cost of living. It is admitted freely that in 
some commodities there has been a reduction of price in the wholesale markets, 
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but there has been no appreciable reduction in the retail prices at which the 
working people must make their purchases. 

Labor has time after time indicted the employers and the commercial 
interests of the country for wanton profiteering. We declare again that the 
government has been and continues impotent in the face of the criminal 
operations of profiteers and must therefore accept the responsibility for a great 
portion of the indignation and resentment of the people against those who have 
filched their pockets for no reason except that they have had the power to 
do so. 
Going hand in hand with profiteering there has been and is a shameful 
and undoubtedly unjustified over-capitalization of industrial and commercial 
projects, compelling the consuming public to pay interest in the form of in- 
flated prices on vast sums of money, back of which there is no foundation of 
intrinsic value or productive capacity. 


Curtailing Consuming Power 

Due to the maladministration of industry and principally and primarily 
because of the studied and calculated arbitrary policies of reactionary employ- 
ers, there has come upon us a state of unemployment which is depriving fully 
three and one-half million working people of the opportunity to earn a living. 
That there should be this tragic situation at a time when hardly any portion 
of the world has a sufficient supply of the necessities of life, is a commentary 
upon the methods of those responsible for the conduct of industry which they 
can not justify. It is a rebuke to their methods which only prompt and funda- 
mental remedial action can remove. The condition of unemployment has been 
accentuated by keeping open the flood gates of immigration which has added 
to the confusion and given employers an additional weapon in their efforts to 
reduce the American standard of living. 

One result is the effort to lower wages. The stupidity of :uch policies as 
these, whether or not apparent to employers inspired only by a desire for 
monetary gain, is a matter which should give the most serious concern to the 
American people as a whole. Every reduction of wages is a reduction in the 
consuming power of the wage-earners and a direct blow at the prosperity and 
well-being of the country. 

Labor not only insists upon maintaining the present standards of wages 
and working conditions but declares its solemn purpose to continue its struggle 
to further improve those standards. Where the unorganized workers are 
concerned, while they benefit by the protests and progress of the organized 
workers, they find themselves unable to meet properly the present crucial 
situation. Their recourse is to join the organizations of their trades or callings 
and we demand for them the right freely to follow such a course and to exer- 
cise all of the powers and privileges which that implies. Collective bargaining 
is one of the great stabilizing influences in industry in the relations between 
employers and workers. It is censurable that employers have in too many in- 
stances dissipated these friendly and mutually advantageous arrangements. 
We strongly urge upon both employers and unions to keep inviolate the instru- 
mentality of collective bargaining. 
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Tragic Penalties of Maladministration 


Another manifestation of the unscientific and inhumane policies of indus- 
trial autocracy is found in what is commonly known as “labor turnover,” 
which means the repeated hiring and discharging of individual workers with- 
out any opportunity for an expression on the part of those workers in deter- 
mining the terms or the conditions under which they shall give service. 

This endless movement of workers from shop to shop, with its inevitable 
burden of idleness and loss of production, is the individual protest of the 
unorganized against conditions of employment which they have no strength 
to remedy. Where there is organization of labor and the opportunity for 
negotiation and agreement, labor turnover is eliminated as a check and drain 
on industrial life. 

Those manifestations of autocratic policy in industry already cited are 
almost entirely of a purely industrial character. There remain other abuses 
equally serious, if not more so, finding expression more often through our 
political machinery. Through reactionary decisions of courts, through the un- 
warranted and reckless use of the writ of injunction, through laws establish- 
ing industrial courts and boards, through compulsory arbitration laws, and 
through the utter failure of Congress and of state legislative bodies to attempt 
anything which might serve as a stimulus to labor in these trying times, the 
welfare of the entire country and in fact the stability of many of our demo- 
cratic institutions, is most seriously menaced. These are matters of paramount 
interest to every American. 


Industrial Courts Destroy Freedom 


Through the establishment of industrial courts, employers are seeking to 
inject into American industrial life a device through which they may annul 
constitutional guarantees and deprive workers of freedom and of the right to 
function through their organizations. Aside from the denial of gyaranteed 
rights brought about by the establishment of industrial courts, these instru- 
ments serve to create in industry a disharmony which inevitably must result 
in a chaotic industrial condition and consequent loss of production. 

The joint relationship between organized workers and employers which 
exists when these two industrial forces meet in voluntary conference to reach 
voluntary agreements, is a relationship of negotiation; that which exists when 
industrial courts are established to determine the conditions in industry 
is a relationship between litigants—itigants never voluntarily yield a jot. 
Trade unionism establishes a condition of harmony through mutual effort to- 
ward a common purpose while the industrial court establishes a condition 
of antagonism, each party in hostile suit against the other and each inevitably 
hostile toward the court itself when the decision is unfavorable. Industrial 
courts and the like, created by law, are pernicious devices, the fundamental 
error of which must become more clear as time passes. The paradox of the 
situation is that those employers who look upon them as devices for their 
benefit and who are propagating the idea with the zeal of faddists will, in the 
long run, suffer equally with labor as a penalty for their shortsightedness. 
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Injunctions Restore Feudalism 


The revival of the unrestrained use of the injunction also imperils the 
stability of our economic structure. For six years the Clayton act, accepted 
on all sides as the established law of the land, to an appreciable degree checked 
the abuse of the writ of injunction. A majority of the justices of the superme 
court have swept away this strong barrier against a feudalistic legal concept 
and labor finds itself again at the mercy of an unlimited use of judge-made 
law. The injunction as it is now used and abused in labor disputes is without 
sanction either in the constitution or in the fundamental law of the land. It is 
a pure usurpation of power and authority. The only possible and practical 
remedy in the face of a power so usurped and so completely unjustified lies in a 
flat refusal on the part of labor to recognize or abide by the terms of injunctions 
which seek to prohibit the doing of acts which the workers have a lawful and 
guaranteed right to do, or which seek to compel workers to do those things 
which they have a lawful and guaranteed right to refuse to do. This is the only 
immediate course through which labor can find relief and this course it pur- 
poses to pursue. Labor realizes fully the consequences of such a course but in 
the defense of American freedom and of American institutions, it is compelled 
to adopt this course, be the consequences what they may. 

The workers maintain that the constitytion of the United States is a living 
document, its provisions and guarantees as applicable today as when they were 
adopted. The workers maintain that in their every day life and work rights which 
the constitution declares to be inalienable should in practice, as well as in 
theory, be inalienable. Among these rights is the right to liberty—freedom 
from involuntary servitude or compulsory labor, except as punishment for 
crime. This guarantee of the thirteenth amendment lives, and the workers are 
determined that it shall not be denied them. Nor shall this guarantee of their 
freedom be so distorted as to compel a group slavery in modern industry as 
reprehensible as was the individual, chattel slavery of old. Slavery, compulsory 
labor, the tying of men to their jobs, will be no more tolerated now than was 
chattel slavery then. It has no more right to exist and is just as repugnant 
under our democratic form of government as it would be under a government 
of monarchial, bureaucratic or under any other form of government. 

The Clayton act was made law by Congress and by the signature of 
the President for the express purpose of correcting a condition under which 
such cases as the Danbury Hatters’ case were possible. It was made law 
for the express purpose of instructing judges in the limitation of their powers. 
Shortly after placing his signature to the Clayton act with its labor pro- 
visions the President of the United States made the following declaration: 

“A man’s labor is not a commodity but a part of his life. The courts 
must not treat it as if it were a commodity, but must treat it as if it were 
part of his life. I am sorry that there were any judges who had to be told 
that. It is so obvious that it seems to me as if section 6 of the Clayton act 
were a return to the primer of human liberty; but if the judges have to have 
the primer opened before them, I am willing to open it.” 
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Trade Unions Defend Liberty 


The greatest force in American life capable of restraining predatory capital 
and to that extent capable of maintaining the democratic institutions of the 
country is the trade union movement. The trade union movement would 
be false to its trust, false to the ideals of our Republic and false to the great 
public whose confidence it must have, as well as false to its own members 
whose interests it is organized to protect, if it neglected any proper effort 
in behalf of the liberty or well-being of the great masses of our people. 

To that end this movement of the organized workers sets its face against 
all forms of compulsion, including such devices as so-called industrial courts, 
the un-American and repugnant idea of compulsory arbitration and the 
vicious, tyrannical abuse of the writ of injunction. Through such devices, 
in addition to the great danger which they constitute to the general public 
welfare, legislative enactments are set aside so that the organizations of labor 
may be mulcted, crippled or destroyed. Through such devices, voluntary, 
democratic and constructive organizations of labor are practically outlawed. 


Labor Resists Reaction 

However great may be the determination of the institution of reaction 
to destroy the organizations of labor by these means, the resistance of labor 
will be uncompromising and unremitting. The organizations of labor must 
not and will not be destroyed. Trade unions foster education, uproot ignor- 
ance, shorten hours, lengthen life, raise wages, increase independence, develop 
manhood, balk tyranny, reduce prejudice, protect rights, abolish wrongs, and 
make the world better. 

It should be the purpose of government to properly stimulate our 
industrial processes. It should be the purpose of government to make 
voluntary negotiation more easily entered into. If, on the other hand. 
all of the safeguards set up in our constitutional and legal structure for the 
protection of the workers are to be destroyed by judicial construction as the 
vitality of the Clayton act has been destroyed, then labor demands the 
immediate and sweeping repeal of all of that body of laws known as anti- 
combination and conspiracy laws. 

Labor is anxious to serve. It has made this declaration repeatedly, 
It has lived and practiced that determination. It has done this in the face 
of most wanton and brutal opposition. Government has given little assist- 
ance. It has even destroyed the simplest and most obvious beginning of 
what might have been an effective employment service. Labor repeats it is 
time for,the immediate and comprehensive restoration of this service. 


Fanatical Propaganda and Intrigue 
Converging upon labor from the extreme right is autocratic reaction 
while from the opposite extreme is the insidious propaganda of radical Euro- 
pean fanaticism, which is particularly and peculiarly deadly in its hatred 
of the American labor movement because of its democratic character and its 
steadfast refusal to adopt revolutionary destructive policies. It is a curious 
and startling fact that this propaganda of fanaticism has the sympathy and 
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support of many of those in our country who style themselves as liberals, but 
who do not distinguish between that which is truly liberal and that which 
is destructive and fraudulent. 

Because of its opposition to the American labor movement, this over-seas 
propaganda has even secured in the United States the support, at time secret, 
of some of the most reactionary American employers because of a common 
antagonism to the trade union movement. There is an unscrupulousness and a 
natural aptitude for intrigue in this fanatical propaganda which makes it a 
most subtle menace to every democratic ideal and institution in our country. 

This propaganda, this constant effort to undermine the constructive 
organizations of American labor, this constant poisoning of the very founda- 
tion of our democracy, finds its expression everywhere and through countless 
agencies, It is assisted in its work of destruction not only by the publications 
devoted to a perverted expression of “liberal” thought, but it is assisted as well 
by many of those who speak from our platforms and who write and edit our 
periodical publications and our daily newspapers. Much of this assistance 
isjinvoluntary and unconscious, which testifies to the subtlety of the propa- 
ganda and to the need for constant study and alertness on the part of all those 
who have at heart the preservation of democratic life in America. 


Labor’s Purposeful Determination 

In face of the situation here set forth, which is still further embittered 
by the activities of private detectives and agents provocateur paid by many 
employers, the American trade union movement, speaking through its duly 
authorized representatives, offers on the one hand constructive practical sug- 
gestions for relief and remedy, and on the other hand, utters its uncompromis- 
ing protest against the injustices and the autocratic policies which reaction 
seeks to impose. It declares in measured and emphatic tones its unalterable 
determination to resist at every point and with its entire strength the encroach- 
ments both of industrial tyranny and fanatical, revolutionary propaganda. 
The American labor movement is determined at all costs to maintain that free- 
dom and those liberties which constitute American democracy. The labor 
movement believes this policy to be one embodying the highest statesmanship, 
as the only policy that can preserve and maintain and develop that har- 
monious relationship in industry without which our productive processes must 
be sacrificed to a reign of chaotic disorganization. The labor movement offers 
those voluntary and conciliatory methods of negotiation, arbitration and 
agreement through which it is possible to develop in our industrial life the 
highest degree of good will and the highest degree of productivity, in order 
that there may be for all of our people the fullest enjoyment of life and the 
loftiest standards ofilife. 


Voluntary Principle Is Vital 


The effort to crush the voluntary organizations of the workers may be 
designed by employers as an effort to secure their own immediate enrichment, 
but no such effort can stop at that point. Whether its sponsors will it or not, 
it is an‘effort to bring upon our whole national organization of society, un- 
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precedented disaster and retrogression. The principle of voluntary agreement 
is the kerne' from which has grown the success of this country as a democracy. 
If that is destroyed in our industrial life, it can not exist in any other phase of 
our life and the social organization that has made America must crumble 
and disappear. Neither the principle of state dictatorship nor the principle of 
- private autocratic dictation in industry can be permitted to gain a foothold 
in America, for where either of these comes in, freedom and democracy 
must cease to be. 

American trade unionists have long since made their choice of principles. 
Their movement is founded upon the principles laid down in the foundation 
stones of the Republic. It is now for the American people as a people to make a 
choice. We are confronted with a supreme crisis. Not even in the days when 
the nation hovered on the brink of war was the situation more critical. The 
path of progress and constructive peaceful achievement and evolution is laid 
down by the trade union movement. The road to autocracy, unfreedom and 
chaos is laid down by its enemies. The choice is now before the country. 

This conference calls for public support‘and recognition of: 

The right of the working people of the United States to organize into 
trade unions for the protection of their rights and interests. 

The right to, and practice of, collective bargaining by trade unions 
through representatives of their own choosing. 

The right to work and to cease work collectively. 

The right collectively to bestow or withhold patronage. 

The right to the exercise of collective activities in furtherance of the 
welfare of labor. 

This conference proposes and urges public support for: 

Enactment by Congress of legislation which shall protect the workers in 
their organized capacity against the concept that there is a property right 
in the labor of a human being. 

No application of the use of injunctions in industrial disputes where they 
would not apply in the absence of such disputes. 

Prohibition of immigration for a period of not less than two years. 

More general application of the initiative and referendum in the political 
affairs of the United States and of our several states. 

Removal by Congress of the-usurped power of courts to declare uncon- 
stitutional laws enacted by Congress. 

Election of judges. . 

Immediate restoration of exemption from or the repeal of all anti-combi- 
nation and so-called conspiracy laws. 

Restoration of an adequate federal employment service. 

Administration of credit as a public trust in the interest of all the people. 

Repeal by the states of all industrial court laws and all restrictive and 
coercive laws, including the so-called open port law of Texas, and freedom 
from decisions of courts holding trade unions and individual members thereof 
liable in damages for the unlawful acts of others. 

Enactment by Congress of a law declaring that labor organizations are 
not co-partnerships and shall not be so treated in law or in equity. 
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Investigation by Congress of the activities of so-called private detective 
agencies in the field of industrial relations. 

We urge upon the unorganized workers the urgent necessity of every- 
where joining the unions of their trades and callings, their only haven of 
refuge and protection. 

We call upon the workers to resist the efforts to destroy trade unions, 
whether by the false pretense of the “open shop,” the usurped authority of 
courts through writs of injunction, or otherwise. 

We call upon the trade unions for a closer banding together, a greater 
solidarity and unity of purpose. 

We call for united support in the protection of standards of wages and 
conditions already gained and we summon the workers to continued efforts 
to increase the consuming power, raise the standards and improve the con- 
ditions of life and work. 

We call upon the workers and all of our people to give their support, 
their effort and their combined strength of righteous purpose to this appeal 
for the preservation of the spirit and the letter of that great declaration 
which was written to guarantee to all Americans “the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” and freedom from involuntary servitude. 

To the above declaration and appeal the officers and other representatives 
of the national and international trade uniéns of America assembled in the 
Executive Council Chamber of the American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., February 23, 1921, pledge ourselves and those whom we represent. 

The conference at which the above declaration of program and policies 
was adopted was summoned by President Gompers under direction of the 
Executive Council. The conference was called to consider the general 
situation confronting the labor movement, a situation which, in the judg- 
ment of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., was, and is, more serious 
and more menacing to the welfare of the masses of our people than any 
situation that has existed in the history of our trade union movement, with 
the single exception of the situation faced by the American people in the 
days just preceding America’s entry into the world war: 

The conference remained in session for two days in the Executive Council 
Chamber at Federation headquarters and gave most serious and thoughtful 
consideration to the issues confronting our movement and our people. A 
remarkable unity of opinion prevailed regarding what should be said and 
what should be done at this time. Seldom has there been manifested a 
firmer determination or a clearer understanding of what is required in Labor’s 
struggle against the forces by which it is opposed. A number of proposals 
were considered in addition to the declaration which was adopted. 





The conference by unanimous vote approved a proposal for the conduct 
by the American Federation of Labor of a thorough and systematic work 
of information dissemination. It was the view of the conference, acting 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Council, that every possible 
effort should be made to make accessible to everyone the fullest information 
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about the work and aims of organized labor. This course it was decided to 
pursue in the interest of the most complete understanding of the labor 
movement which it is possible to obtain. The President of the American 
Federation of Labor, with the assistance of the Executive Council, was 
directed to put into execution the proposed recommendation by the Council 
and adopted by the conference, and steps to this end have been taken. 

A delegation representing the state government of North Dakota ap- 
peared before the conference, pursuant to recommendation by the Executive 
Council, and laid before the conference the situation confronting the govern- 
ment of that state with respect to the making of a bond issue of six million 
dollars. The conference listened to a statement of the situation and by unani- 
mous vote passed a motion providing that the conference recommend to 
the organizations of labor the friendly consideration of the appeal and that it 
express its sympathy with the people and the government of North Dakota 
in their struggle with those who are opponents of human progress. 

At the time the conference was held the Winslow-Townsend bill was 
pending in Congress. ‘The conference was desirous of recording emphatically 
the protest of labor against that bill and by unanimous vote adopted the 
following resolution : 

WHEREAS, the railroads of the United States, closely organized through the 
Association of Railway Executives so that they stand as a unit in all matters pertaining 
to the relations between the carriers and the railroad workers, have declined to meet 
in general conference the corresponding national organization of the workers; and 

WHEREAS, this is evidence of a purpose to destroy trades unionism that is identical 
with the so-called ‘open shop” movement in the steel and other industries; and 

WHEREAS, this is in direct violation of the letter and the spirit of the Transportation 
act of 1920 of which the railroads were the direct and principal beneficiaries; and 

WHEREAS, the railroads are seeking through the Winslow-Townsend bill addi- 
tional financial benefits from the Treasury of the United States to an amount and in a 
manner not contemplated by the original Transportation act; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the executives of all national and international trades unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, in emergency conference assembled this 23rd 
day of February, 1921, in Washington, D. C.: 

First, that the Winslow-Townsend bill is an unjustified and unjustifiable con- 
cession to the railroad owners who have shown a wanton disregard for law and lawful 
processes, and that the President of the United States should be and is respectfully 
requested and urged to exercise his executive prerogative and withhold his approval of 
the said bill: 

Second, that the legislative representatives of all organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be and hereby are urged, in event the President should 
disapprove the Winslow-Townsend bill, to use every effort and all legitimate means 
to prevent the passage of the bill by the Congress over the presidential veto. 


In relation to the situation in Porto Rico the following declaration 
was adopted by unanimous vote: 

We support the workers of Porto Rico in their request that the United States Con- 
gress appoint a commission with authority to investigate the industrial conditions as 
well as the general governmental affairs of the island, especially affecting education, 
health and sanitation, economic and living conditions of the working masses of Porto 
Rico, and that the Constitution of the United States and the laws passed by Congress 
intended to protect the American workers shall apply fully to the workingmen of Porto 
Rico. 
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e 
There were other important matters to which the conference gave 


attention and support. 
The representatives of naticnal and international unions who participated 


in the conference were the following: 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President, 
JOS. F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President, 
WILLIAM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President, 
W. D. MAHON, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. RICKERT, Sixth Vice-President, 
JACOB FISCHER, Seventh Vice-President, 
MATTHEW WOLL, Eighth Vice-President, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, 

Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


FRANK GILLMORE, Treasurer; HARRY} MOUNTFORD, Secretary; Associated 
Actors and Artists of America. 

JOSEPH A. MULLANEY, President; E. A. JOHNSON, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

A. A. MYRUP, JOHN GEIGER, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

FRANK X. NOSCHANG, President; JACOB FISCHER, Secretary-Treasurer; Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union. 

JOHN JILSON, President, International Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

M. W. MARTIN, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

JOHN J. DOWD, Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 

WALTER N. REDDICK, President; DAVID T. DAVIES, Secretary-Treasurer; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

COLLIS LOVELY, President; C. L. BAINE, Secretary; Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

JOSEPH PROEBSTLE, Financial Secretary; ALBERT J. KUGLER, Organizer; Inter- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America. 

W. J. BOWEN, President; THOS. R. PREECE, Vice-President; Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

FRANK KASTEN, President, The United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 

JOHN R. McMULLEN, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ International Association. 

G. W. PERKINS, President; SAMUEL GOMPERS, Vice-President; Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America. 

WADE SHURTLEFF, JOHN J. KELEHER, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

THOS. F. FLAHERTY, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of Postal Clerks. 

E. E. BAKER, President; H. J. CONWAY, Secretary-Treasurer; Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

W. S. WARFIELD, President, Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 

JOS. KUNZ, Vice-President; W. J. WILSON, Vice-President; Coopers’ International 
Union of North America. 

C. L. ROSEMUND, President, International Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

JAMES P. NOONAN, President; JULIA S. O’CONNOR, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers of America. 

FRANK FEENEY, President, International Union of Elevator Constructors. 

GEORGE A. GRUBB, Secretary; WM. H. HYMAN, National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association of the United States of America. 

MILTON SNELLINGS, President; H. M. COMERFORD, Secretary; International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 
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THEO. GREIFZU, Vice-President; PETER J. BRADY, International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union 6f North America. 

HOWARD S. NUTTER, International Steel and Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

LUTHER C. STEWARD, President; ETHEL M. SMITH, National Federation of 
Federal Employes. 

FRED W. BAER, President; GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, Secretary-Treasurer; 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 

JOHN N. MURRAY, NEWTON A. JAMES, International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen. 

LEONARD HOLTSCHULT, President; ARTHUR AUSTIN, Secretary-Treasurer; 
International Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

M. KAUFMAN, President; International Fur Workers’ Union of the United States 
and Canada. 

ALBERT ADAMSKI, I. W. HASKINS, United Garment Workers of America. 

ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

JOHN A. VOLL, President; HARRY JENKINS, Secretary; Giass sottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

JOSEPH M. GILLOOLY, Vice-President; CHARLES J. SHIPMAN Secretary-Treas- 
urer; American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. 

W. C. WEIL, FRANK P. BENNETT, National Window Glass Wo. ers. 

JAMES DUNCAN, President; Granite Cutters’ International Association of America. 

M. F. GREENE, President; MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary-Treasurer; United Hatters 
of North America. 

D. D’ALESSANDRO, President; J. MORESCHI, Vice-President; International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America. 
BERNARD FLATLEY, President; HUBERT S. MARSHALL, Secretary-Treasurer; 
International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of United States and Canada. 
EDWARD FLORE, President; JERE L. SULLIVAN, Secretary-Treasurer; Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America. 

M. F. TIGHE, President; FRED KEIGHTLY, Secretary-Treasurer; Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

J. or ya Secretary-Treasurer; International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 

athers 

W. E. BRYAN, President; BERNARD G. QUINN, Vice-President; United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

WM. A. MONAHAN, M. T. FINNAN, National Association of Letter Carriers. 

ANTHONY J. CHLOPEK, JOSEPH P. RYAN, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

WM. H. JOHNSTON, President; E. C. DAVISON, Secretary-Treasurer; International 
Association of Machinists. 

JOHN H. PRUETT, President; GEO. W. P. OVERMAN, Vice-President; American 
Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots. 

DENNIS LANE, Secretary-Treasurer; PATRICK GORMAN, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

JOHN J. HYNES, President; THOS. REDDING, Vice-President; Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

CHAS. H. MOYER, President; JOHN TURNEY, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 

JOHN L. LEWIS, President; PHILIP MURRAY, Vice-President, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

JOS. A. VALENTINE, President; JOHN P. FREY, International Molders’ Union of 
North America. 

JOS. N. WEBER, President; A. C. HAYDEN, American Federation of Musicians. 

JOS. F. KELLEY, Vice-President; J. C. SKEMP, Secretary-Treasurer; Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 

JAMES WILSON, President; JAMES L. GERNON;; Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America. 

CARL BERGSTROM, President; Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of 
America and Canada. 

JOHN H. DONLIN, PETER G. COOK, Operative Plasterers’ International Association 
of the United States and Canada. 
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WM. LYNN, FRANK J. KENNEDY, United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of the United States and Canada. 

W. W. BRITTON, President; GEORGE LEARY, Vice-President; Metal Polishers’ 
International Union. 

JOHN T. WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer; FRANK H. HUTCHINS, First Vice-President; 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

PAUL BENNETT, President; United Powder and High Explosive Workers of America. 

RUDOLPH HEINL, Secretary, National Print Cutters’ Association of America. 

WM. E. FISKE, H. W. P. HUNT, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union 
of North America. 

GEORGE L. BERRY, President; WM. H. MCHUGH, Vice-President; International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

JOHN P. BURKE, President, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers of the United States and Canada. 

FRED W. SUITOR, Secretary-Treasurer, Quarry Workers’ International Union of 
North America. 

W. B. FITZGERALD, First Vice-President; L. D. BLAND, Treasurer; Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America. 

EDWARD J. RYAN, President; WILLIAM M. COLLINS, Se¢retary; Railway Mail 
Association. 

J. M. GAVLAK, Secretary-Treasurer, United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association. 

ANDREW FURUSETH, President; P. J. PRYOR, International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 

B. LOUDEN, Assistant President, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

JAMES LEMKE, President; HARRY L. SPENCER, Assistant President; International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes of America. 

JAMES J. FREEL, President; CHARLES A. SUMNER, Secretary-Treasurer; Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Ursiion of North America 

W. L. FUNDERBURK, President; FRANK GRIMSHAW, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Stove Mounters’ International Union. 

S. E. HEBERLING, President; JAMES B. CONNORS, Assistant President; Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. 

CHARLES B. STILLMAN, President; JOSEPHINE COLBY, Publicity Director; 
American Federation of Teachers. 

THOS. L. HUGHES, Secretary-Treasurer; J. M. GILLESPIE, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 

J. J. DERMODY, Fourth Vice-President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

JOHN GOLDEN, President; FRANK McCOSKY, Vice-President; United Textile 
Workers of America. 

RAY R. CANTERBURY, President, International Union of Timber Workers. 

A. McANDREW, President, Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 

JOHN PRENDER, President; JOSEPH L. HEFFERN, Vice-President; The Steel 
Plate Transferrers’ Association of America. 

TITO PACELLI, Secretary-Treasurer, Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International 
Union. 

JOHN McPARLAND, President; J. W. HAYS, Secretary-Treasurer; International 
Typographical Union. 

JOHN F. CURLEY, President, American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association. 

H. E. WILLS, Assistant Grand Chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

P. J. MCNAMARA, Vice-President; C. V. McLAUGHLIN, Vice-President; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

W. L. MCMENNINN, Deputy President; W. N. DOAK, Vice-President; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. P 

WM. J. SPENCER, Secretary-Treasurer, Building Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 

A. J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department, American Federation 
of Labor. 

JAMES LORD, President, Mining Department, American Federation of Labor. 

JOHN J. MANNING, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 





Convention Call! 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
March 19, 1921. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Forty-first Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held at The Coliseum, 
Denver, Colorado, beginning 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, June 13, 1921, and will continue in session 
from day to day until the business of the Convention 
has been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six dele- 
gates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and States Federations, 
and from local trade unions not having a National 
or International Union, and from Federal Labor 
Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a dele- 
gate who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 


Onty bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 


MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
OTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES 
FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to April 30, 1921. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to 
enumerate all the important subjects with which 
our forthcoming Convention will concern itself, 
but the reminder is not at all amiss that every 
effort must be made to broaden the field and means 
for the organization of the yet unorganized workers; 
to strive to bring about more effectually than ever a 
better day in the lives and homes of the toilers; 
to defend and maintain by every honorable means 
in our power the right to organize for our common 
defense and advancement, for the exercise of our 
normal and constitutional activities to protect and 
promote the rights and interests of the workers; 
to assert at any risk the equal rights before the law 
of all workers with all other citizens; to aid our 
fellow-workers against the effort to entangle the 
workers in the meshes of litigation before the 
courts in the several states; to restore and make 
effective in our every day lives the principle de- 
clared in the law of our Republic (the Clayton law), 
“That the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce; to arouse our fellow- 
workers and fellow-citizens to the danger which 
threatens to curb and take away their guaranteed 
rights and freedom; to meet and help solve the 


vexatious problems of peace and reconstruction: 
to emphasize the dominating and determining 
economic character of our movement and to carry 
on such political action as the interests of labor 
will warrant and the trade’ union movement has 
directed; to withstand and overcome the bitter 
antagonism now so rampant to undermine and to 
destroy the greatest constructive force in our Re- 
public, the American labor movement, for indeed, 
now, more than ever, ‘““These are the times that try 
men’s souls;’’ these and other great questions of 
equal importance, will of necessity, occupy the 
attention of the Denver Convention. 

Therefore, the importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the Denver 
Convention, June 13, 1921. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE for- 
warded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
six days previous to the opening of the Convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening 
thereof at Denver, hence secretaries will observe 
the necessity of mailing the duplicate credentials 
of their respective delegates at the earliest possible 
moment to Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution resolutions of any character or propositions 
to change any provision of the Constitution can not 
be introduced after the second day’s session 
without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 

Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor will any grievance 
be considered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and at- 
tempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 


Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
at the Albany Hotel. 

Fraternally yours, 

Attest: SAML. GOMPERS, President. 
FRANK Morrison, Secrefary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JoseFrn F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President, 
FranK Durry, Third Vice-President, 
WriiraM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President, 
W. D. Manon, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-President, 
Jacos Fiscuer, Seventh Vice-President, 
MatrHew Wout, Eighth Vice-President, 
DANIEL J. Tosin, Treasurer, 

Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organization. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 
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An Important Legal Opinion 


A conference to discuss recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court affecting 
the trade union movement was held in the Executive Council chamber of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor building on February 21, at which there were present officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and a number of attorneys friendly to our movement and interested in 
promoting the welfare and progress of the working people. Among those who were invited 
by the President of the American Federation of Labor to participate in this conference was 
James H. Vahey of Boston, counsel for the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America, a man whose contributions of thought and effort have been 
of great value to the labor movement and to the cause of freedom. Mr. Vahey found himself 
unable to attend the conference, but addressed to the President of the American Federation of 
Tabor a letter, in which he presented his views with such clarity and thoroughness as to meri 


its publication for the information of the labor movement generally. 


Mr. Vahey’s letter in 


reality is a paper of much importance and of great informative value. 


JaMEs H. VaAHEy, 
Counsellor at Law, 
18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., 
February 17th, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American 
Federation of Labor, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Gomrers: I am greatly dis- 
appointed at being deprived of the opportu- 
nity of accepting your invitation to attend 
the conference at Washington called for the 
purpose of discussing legislative action to 
give labor some relief as a result of the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the cases of Hichman Coal & Coke 
Company vs. Mitchell and Duplex Printing 
Press Company vs. Deering. 

Unfortunately I can not be present and 
since you did me the honor of inviting me, 
I venture to give my views upon those cases 
in this letter. 

It will be apparent to anybody who takes 
the most superficial interest in labor matters 
that these decisions imperatively require 
immediate legislative action, state and 
national. 

The Hichman case was decided in 1917. 
One of the most deplorable effects of the 
world war was that the attention of the 
community of necessity was largely diverted 
from matters of domestic policy which 
deserve and ordinarily teceive careful con- 
sideration in times of peace. A decision of 
the United States Supreme Court dealing 
with important phases of the relationship 
between capital and labor arouses wide 


discussion, not only among lawyers but also 
among the people at large, but the Hichman 
Coal & Coke Company case was handed 
down at a time when public attention was 
distracted and it went comparatively un- 
noticed by all but members of the legal 
profession and indeed the latter did not give 
it the attention it deserved and normally 
would receive. As time went on, however, 
the far-reaching result of that decision re- 
vealed itself, and the blow which it gave 
organized labor became readily apparent. 
As you know the two Federal justices from 
my state, Judge Holmes and Judge Brandeis, 
as well as Mr. Justice Clarke dissented. 
I can point with pride to the fact that not 
only while he was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
but during his long tenure upon the Federal 
bench, the judicial views of Judge Holmes 
upon labor matters have been extremely 
liberal and in sharp contradistinction to the 
reactionary attitude sometimes taken by 
some of the other Federal justices. You will 
recall the human point of view which Judge 
Holmes took in the Adair and Coppage 
cases to which I will shortly refer. 

In recent years at least, it seems to be 
conceded that the right of association for 
collective bargaining should be recognized 
and protected by the laws in a way similar 
to the protection extended to that exclusive 
right included in the ownership and control 
of property; in fact in no other practical 
way can those who have no property secure 
substantial economic equality with those 
who have property; but it must be admitted 
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that the Hichman Coal & Coke Company 
case shows that it is very doubtful whether 
the majority members of the Federal Su- 
preme Court are competent to settle rightly 
some of these labor matters; therefore, the 
only recourse left to labor is to fall back 
upon our legislative bodies. If organized 
. labor is not given a fair chance to assert 
itself in competition with organized capital 
in this free struggle for life, it is obvious 
that there will be industrial discontent of a 
most serious nature. 

In the Hichman case, the question was 
presented to the Supreme Court as to 
whether or not members of a labor union 
could be enjoined from conspiring to per- 
suade, and persuading, without violence 
or show of violence, plaintiff's employes, 
not members of the union—and who were 
working for plaintiff not for a specified 
time, but under an agreement not to con- 
tinue in plaintiff's employment if they 
joined the union, this agreement being fully 
known to defendants—secretly to agree to 
join the union and continue working for 
plaintiff until enough had agreed to join, 
so that a strike could be called, and plaintiff 
be thereby forced to unionize its business 
of mining coal. The majority of the court 
held that a permanent injunction should 
issue, Mr. Justice Pitney, delivering the 
opinion, Mr. Justice Brandeis delivering a 
dissenting opinion in which Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Clarke concurred. 

Mr. Justice Pitney’s opinion is based upon 
propositions which may be summarized as 
follows: 


As to Plaintiff's Rights 


(1) Plaintiff is as free to make non-mem- 
bership in a union a condition of employ- 
ment, as the working man is free to join the 
union. This is part of the constitutional 
right of personal liberty and private prop- 
erty, not to be taken away even by legisla- 
tion, except under the paramount police 
power. 

(2) Plaintiff is entitled to be protected in 
the status created by the agreement, even 
if it was terminable at the will of either party, 
for that does not make it at the will of others, 
and by the weight of authority the unjusti- 
fied interference of third parties is actionable 
although the employment is at will. 

(3) Plaintiff is entitled to the continued 
good will of its employes, and the value of 
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the relation is in the reasonable prckability 
that by treating its employes fairly it will 
be able to retain them, and to secure others 
as needed. 

(4) The right of action for persuading an 
employe to leave his employer is universally 
recognized, and rests upon fundamental 
principles of general application, and not 
upon the English Statute of Laborers. 

The most important parts of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis’ dissenting opinion relate to (1) 
unionizing plaintiff's mine; (2) attempt to 
induce employes to violate their contracts; 
and (3) persuading employes to leave 
plaintiff's employment. 

As to (1) a distinction, based upon the 
testimony is drawn between “unionizing 
the mine’”’ and ‘‘unionizing the employes;” 
the latter is only inducing the employes to 
join the union; the former is inducing the 
employer to enter into a collective agreement 
with the union (a) to employ only members 
of the union; (b) to negotiate only with its 
officers as to wages, hours, etc.; (c) to treat 
only with the union’s representatives in 
settling disputes arising from the employ- 
ment. 

Each of these is legal. To obtain them, 
any or all, men may strive or strike; and if a 
union may strike to obtain them, why not to 
secure an agreement to provide for them? 
There is no coercion in the legal sense, where 
a union merely endeavors to induce employes 
to join a union, with the intention thereafter 
to order a strike, unless the employer consents 
to unionize his shop. He is free to accept the 
agreement or disadvantage as he chooses. 
If it is coercion to threaten to strike unless 
plaintiff consents to a closed union-shop, it 
is also coercion to threaten not to give employ- 
ment unless the applicant will consent to a 
chosed non-union shop. Either has the equal 
right to withhold such an economic need from 
the other; in a legal sense an agreement 
entered into, under such circumstances, is 
voluntarily entered into. 

As to (2) there is evidence of an attempt 
to induce plaintiff's employes to agree to join 
the union, but none whatever of any attempt 
to induce them to violate thetr contract. Until 
an employe actually joined the union, he was 
not, under the contract, called upon to leave 
plaintiff's employ; there was no breach of 
contract until he both joined and failed to 
withdraw. If it was intended to secure agree- 
ments to join when a large number had con- 
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sented to do so, and then join together, and 
strike, unless plaintiff consented to unionize 
his mine—this would clearly be permissible 
under the contract. 

As to (3): to induce third persons to leave 
an employment, or not enter it, if done mali- 
ciously and without justifiable cause 1s 
actionable, although such persons are free to 
exercise their own will. The contract here 
added nothing to plaintiff's right in this 
connection, since it was terminable at will. 
Persuasion, merely as a means is lawful, if, 
and only if, for a justifiable cause; here this 
was to strengthen the union, and the individ- 
ual’s bargaining power by collective bargain- 
ing, so the workmen's condition would be 
improved. It should not be doubted that to 
induce workmen to leave or not to enter em- 
ployment to advance such purpose, is justifi- 
able when they are not bound by contract to 
remain in such employment. 

As the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
in the Hichman case was based solely upon 
diversity of citizenship, and as no Federal 
statute was under discussion, a decision had 
to be reached under the law of West Virginia. 
As that state had no statute which governed 
the matter, the decision involved a deter- 
mination of the common law of West Virginia 
upon the question at issue. When the facts 
in the only West Virginian case cited by Mr. 
Justice Pitney in support of his views are 
compared with those in the case at hand, 
it appears that there was in fact no decision 
in that state upon which the Federal court 
could rely as a precedent actually in point. 
Indeed it seems that there was no case im any 
state involving facts substantially identical 
with that before the court. In other words, the 
court had to “find” the law applicable to a 
new case. 

Following the prevailing fashion in judicial 
opinions, it proceeds to its conclusions, chiefly 
by a process of deductive reasoning from 
apparently fixed premises supposed to be 
established by prior cases. The fact that in 
the last analysis the decision really turns 
upon notions of policy entertained—more or 
less consciously or unconsciously—by the 
members of the court is thus thrown into the 
background. 

It seems to me that the majority members 
of the court attach too much importance to 
cold and abstract propositions of law and 
not enough to the great human side so inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with this 


unequal contest between capital and labor. 

Somewhere in one of his recent opinions 
Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

“The common law is not a brooding omni- 
presence in the sky, but the articulate voice 
of some sovereign or quasi-sovereign that 
can be identified; although ‘some decisions 
with which I have disagreed seem to me to” 
have forgotten the fact.” 

The appositeness of the foregoing is 
peculiarly significant when applied to the 
Hichman decision. It is common knowledge 
that employes are not financially able to be as 
independent in making contracts for the sale 
of their labor as are employers in making a 
contract of purchase thereof. Justices Day, 
Hughes, Holmes, Clarke, and Brandeis have 
recognized that, and have vigorously and 
vehemently asseverated that it is constitu- 
tional for a legislature to forbid persons from 
making any agreement with an employe 
not to join any labor union, and have given 
views upon other labor matters equally 
strong. 

In the Hichman case the majority mem- 
bers of the court lose sight of the fact that 
what the defendants were doing were done 
in self-defense and not maliciously, and in 
view of recent decisions throughout the 
country declaring the right of industrial 
combatants to push their struggle to the 
limits of the justification of self-interest, the 
decision of the majority members of the 
Federal Supreme Court is surprising, but as 
previously stated it dealt labor a staggering 
blow and for this reason: It so happens that 
the Hichman case is only binding in the 
Federal Court because no Federal statute 
was construed and no constitutional question 
was involved, but it is undeniable that in 
every state court in the country that deci- 
sion will be treated with the respect which 
is always accorded to Federal court decisions. 
It has been quoted with approval by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of this common- 
wealth and by the New York Court of 
Appeals in the case of Auburn Draying Com- 
pany vs. Wardell, 227 N. Y., 1. Hence the 
importance of some legislative relief. 

It is not strange that the Hichman case 
came as a complete surprise to the legal 
profession, because of these circumstances: 

(a) The contracts of employment were 
terminable at will and did not prohibit the 
men joining labor unions. 
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(b) There was no attempt to induce em- 
ployes to violate their contracts. 

(c) There was no threat, violence or 
intimidation. 

In Gompers vs. Buck Stove & Range 
Company, 221 U. S., the court said: “The 
law, therefore, recognizes the right of work- 
ing men to unite and to invite others to join 
their ranks making available the strength, 
influence and power that come from such 
association.” Since the employer in the 
Hichman case could arbitrarily dismiss an 
employe any time for the most capricious 
reason, and had not exacted any agreement 
by which the employe agreed not to join a 
labor union, it seems incredible that a court 
should hold it was improper to lay before 
such employes the advantages of joining a 
labor organization, yet that is what the 
decision comes to when finally analyzed. 
As it would not be possible for Congress to 
pass any law which affects intra-state trade 
or business, it is obvious that both national 
and state legislation will have to be obtained 
in order to adequately protect labor. I will 
touch upon this later. 

The case of Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany vs. Deering, which was decided by the 
Federal Supreme Court, January 3rd, 1921, 
is even a greater disappointment than the 
decision in the Hichman case, because the 
opinion of the majority members of the court 
clearly reveal that section 20 of the Clayton 
act has been emasculated of any protection 
that labor was supposed to enjoy thereunder. 

Section 20 of the Clayton act is as follows: 

“That no restraining order or injunction 
shall be granted by any court of the United 
States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in 
any case between an employer and employes, 
or between employers and employes, or be- 
tween employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, 
involving, or growing out of, a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or to a property right, 
of the party making the application, for 
which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in the 
application, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the applicant or by his agent or 
attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons, 
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whether singly or in concert, from terminat- 
ing any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such 
person or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or from peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or to abstain 
from working; or from ceasing to patronize 
or to employ any party to such dispute, or 
from recommending, advising, or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so to 
do; or from paying or giving to, or with- 
holding from, any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys 
or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling in a lawful manner, and for 
lawful purposes; or from doing any act or 
things which might lawfully be done in 
the absence of such dispute by any party 
thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified 
in this paragraph be considered or held to 
be violations of any law of the United 
States.” 

The Duplex Company sought to enjoin 
officials of the machinists and affiliated 
unions from interfering with its business by 
inducing their members not to work for 
plaintiff or its customers in connection with 
the setting up of presses made by it. Unlike 
Hichman Coal & ‘Coke Company vs. Mit- 
chell, there was no charge that defendants 
induced employes to break their contracts, 
nor was it urged at the argument that de- 
fendants threatened acts of violence. The 
defendants admitted interference with plain- 
tiff’s business but insisted that by the 
common law of New York and by section 
20 of the Clayton act, the facts constituted 
a justification for this interference with 
plaintiff's business. Referring to section 20 
of the Clayton act, Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
his dissenting opinion, with whom Mr. 
Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Clarke con- 
curred, said: 

“This statute was the fruit of unceasing 
agitation, which extended over more than 
twenty years and was designed to equalize 
before the law the position of workingmen and 
employer as industrial combatants. Aside 
from the use of the injunction, the chief 
source of dissatisfaction with the existing 
law lay in the doctrine of malicious combina- 
tion, and, in many parts of the country, in 
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the judicial declarations of the illegality at 
common law of picketing and persuading 
others to leave work. The grounds for 
objection to the latter is obvious. The 
objection to the doctrine’ of malicious com- 
binations requires some explanation. By 
virtue of that doctrine, damage resulting 
from conduct such as striking or withholding 
patronage or persuading others to do either, 
which without more might be damnum 
absque injuria because the result of trade 
competition became actionable when done 
for a purpose which a judge considered 
socially or economically harmful and there- 
fore branded as malicious and unlawful. 
It was objected that, due largely to environ- 
ment, the social and economic ideas of 
judges, which thus became translated into 
law, were prejudicial to a position of equality 
between workingman and employer; that 
due to this dependence upon the individual 
opinion of judges great confusion existed 
as to what purposes were lawful and what 
unlawful; and that in any event Congress, 
not the judges, was the body which should 
declare what public policy in regard to the 
industrial struggle demands. 

By 1914 the cdeas of the advocates of legisla- 
lion had fairly crystallized upon the manner 
in which the inequality and uncertainty of 
the law should be removed. It was to be done 
by expressly legalizing certain acts regardless 
of the effects produced by them upon other 
persons. 

As to them Congress was to extract the 
element of injuria from the damages thereby 
inflicted, instead of leaving judges to deter- 
mine according to their own economic and 
social views whether the damage inflicted 
on an employer in an industrial struggle was 
damnum absque injuria, because an incident 
of trade competition, or a legal injury, 
because in their opinion, economically and 
socially objectionable. This idea was pre- 
sented to the committees which reported the 
Clayton act. The resulting law set out 
certain acts which had previously been‘held 
unlawful, whenever courts had disapproved 
of the ends for which they were performed; 
it then declared that, when these acts were 
committed in the course of an industrial 
dispute, they should not be held to violate 
any law of the United States. In other 
words, the Clayton act substituted the 
opinion of Congress as to the propriety of 
the purpose for that of differing judges; 
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and thereby it declared that the relations 
betwen employers of labor and workingmen 
were competitive relations,: that organized 
competition was not harmful and that it 
justified injuries aomedlie inflicted in its 
course. Both the majority and the minority 
report of the House Committee indicate that 
such was its purpose. If, therefore, the act 
applies to the case at bar, the acts here 
complained of can not ‘be considered or held 
to be violations of any law of the United 
States,’ and hence do not violate the Sherman 
act.” 4 

As a result of these two, decisions, it is 
undeniable that labor has received a tremen- 
dous set-back in the Federal courts and unless 
there is some adequate legislative relief it is 
obvious that certain employers throughout 
the United States who seek to crush labor 
will take advantage of those decisions and 
insist upon the open-shop so-called, which 
virtually means that labor will be reduced 
to the same low standard it was nearly a 
century ago; that the lot of the working 
man will be the same it was in medieval 
times, that his wages will be a mere pittance, 
his hours of labor intolerable, his home a 
hovel, his clothes rags, his degradation as 
base as in the days now happily passed. 

The decisions in the two cases mentioned 
by me seem to deny the privilege of a union 
to increase its membership and therefore 
increase its power for collective bargaining, 
by soliciting and persuading plaintiff's 
workmen to terminate their employment in 
order to join the union. It is difficult to 
reconcile this conclusion with those decisions 
which permit striking employes to induce 
by peaceful persuasion others to quit work, 
or withhold their patronage from the em- 
ployer. In view of the tendency of courts 
generally to enlarge rather than restrict the 
scope of the worker’s privilege to disturb 
relations in order to promote their own 
welfare the decisions were hardly to ‘be 
expected; but labor is now confronted not 
with a theory but a condition, and the 
question is, what can be done? 

I believe that there should be introduced 
in the legislatures of all of the states in this 
country and in Congress a bill suitably 
drafted which would make it possible within 
constitutional limitations for representatives 
of labor unions to peaceably induce and per- 
suade without violence, disorder or threats 
other persons to join them. At first I thought 
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it more desirable to have such legislation 
exclusively directed to cases where the con- 
tracts of employment were terminable at 
will, and it is possible that such legislation 
would be less open to constitutional objec- 
tion by reason of what is contained in the 
Hichman case. You will remember that 
after the Federal Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in Coppage vs. Kansas, 
236 U. S., 1, where there were strong dis- 
senting opinions by several of the justices, 
it met with profound disfavor throughout 
the country, not only by labor but also by 
distinguished judges and law writers. Indeed 
two judges of the Ohio Supreme Court 
wrote fifty pages of dissenting opinion and 
refused to follow that decision although it 
involved a constitutional question. One of 
the judges stated that he felt sure that the 
Coppage decision would be overruled. 
Although not in terms saying so, it is a fact 
that the Federal Supreme Court in the case 
of Bunting vs. Oregon, 243 U. S., 426, 
reversed the Lochner case and the former 
now must be taken as a guide for subordi- 
nate and state courts in the future. Since 
the Coppage case was decided, the personnel 
of the Federal Supreme Court has changed. 
Justices Clarke and Brandeis are now upon 
it and their attitude in these labor matters 
is well-known. It would not be surprising 
to me, therefore, if the decision in the 
Coppage case as well as that in the Adair 
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case should be practically overruled, when the 
matter again comes before the Federal 
Supreme Court. The trouble with many of 
these Federal decisions involving labor 
legislation is that the justices of the court 
do not have sufficient information respect- 
ing the general subject, and do not attach 
enough importance to the economic question 
that underlies such legislation. 

The Coppage and Adair cases decided 
(by bare majority opinions) that the legisla- 
ture can nct constitutionally enact a law 
which forbids an employer making an 
agreement with his employes not to join 
labor unions. I think that the legislature 
of a state can constitutionally enact a law 
which virtually permits a labor union to 
peaceably induce and persuade persons to 
join it regardless of contracts terminable at 
will. If you care to have them sometime, -I 
will be glad to give you my reasons why I 
think such legislation would be constitu- 
tional. Without such legislation both by 
Congress and the states, labor will find 
itself tremendously handicapped in the 
future. 

Again regretting that I could not attend 
the conference, I beg to assure you of my 
warmest sympathy with the movement and 
ask you to accept my assurances of friend- 
ship and esteem. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) James H. VaAHEy. 





SUNSTRUCK 


By FRANK K. Foster 


Just a laborer—dead! 

Stricken down by the sun 

Ere his day’s work was done. 
“Overcome by heat,” they said. 


Look on him, lying there 
Rugged and wrinkled face, 
Lacking beauty or grace, 
Furrowed with lines of care. 


Some must dig in the ditch, 
Others may loll at ease— 
Reckon it is as you please, 
Life belongs to the rich. 


Masters of time are they, 
Lordlings of circumstance. 

What matters, then, the chance 
That a workman drops by the way. 
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Editorial comment by the press on the declaration adopted by the officers of 
~ometenant national and international unions in the American Federation 
EDITORIAL of Labor Building on February 23-24, betrayed such misin- 
WRITERS formation and misunderstanding of Labor’s position that a 

review of that comment is necessary. In dealing with this 
subject the reader should understand how editorials are made in modern 
newspaperdom. 

While the newspapers generally in their news columns gave to their 
readers a fair summary of the declarations adopted by Labor’s representa- 
tives, the editorial writers generally failed to appreciate the significance of 
the dispatches which had appeared in their own news columns. 

The production of the modern newspaper editorial is something probably 
not generally well understood. Those newspapers that can afford to hire 
men who do nothing but write editorials employ from one to eight or ten 
men for that purpose, according to their financial ability and to the signifi- 
cance which they attach to their own editorial utterances. In offices where 
there are not men especially assigned to writing editorials, the editorials 
are written by men who also are burdened with much other work. In the 
smaller papers editorials frequently are not written in the office of the paper 
itself, but come to the paper from a central source, either in the form of 
proof sheets in the form of matrices, or in what is known as “‘boiler plate,” 
which means stereotyped plates ready for the press. Editorials of this latter 
class are furnished as a part of a so-called plate service. They usually come 
from one central point supported by agents antagonistic to a cause or es- 
pecially interested in boosting a project. The cost to each individual paper 
is very low and that is why small papers are practically the sole consumers. 

In every case the editorial which appears as the expression of the views 
of a newspaper is the expression of the views of one man, or at the very best 
the views of an exceedingly small group of men. Upon occasion it may not 
be the view of its author, though it is almost never in conflict with the view 
of the publisher or owner. 

In the days of what was known as “personal journalism,” when news- 
papers were dominated by the personality of their owners, the editorial stood 
as the: personal expression of the dominating character in command of the 
paper. With the disappearance of the commanding individual personalities, 
newspapers are more and more seeking to make a personality out of the 
newspaper itself. Therefore, it is the aim to have the editorials impress the 
readers as being an expression of the newspaper. Thus the New York Times 
wants its readers to understand that the Times editorials are the expression 
of the views of the Times and not of Mr. Ochs. Of course, the Times never 
seriously disagrees with Mr. Ochs. The Hearst newspapers néver disagree 


with Mr. Hearst. If they should, Mr. Hearst would speedily settle the 
(309) 
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disagreement, as he did some months ago when, he disavowed an editorial 
expression that got into print by accident contrary to his wishes. 

In addition to the regularly employed editorial writers, there are still 
others who write occasional editorials. which they sell to newspapers as 
opportunity may offer at regularly established rates. The reading public is 
thus furnished with profound editorial wisdom purchased by the paper at a 
stipulated price per inch. 

In the case of a news event such as the adoption of Labor’s declaration 
in February, editorial writers had anywhere from thirty minutes to twenty- 
four hours in which to prepare the editorial which was to stand as the expres- 
sion of the views of the publication. In the smaller offices these editorials 
were written by men who had many other things to do. Some of these men 
were at the same time compelled to write on several other subjects and 
perhaps also to edit alarge amount of copy. Incase of publications employing 
a single editorial writer, the man who wrote the comment on labor’s declara- 
tion also wrote comment on from two to six or eight other subjects. Within 
the same four or five hours he may have written an editorial on labor’s declara- 
tion, an editorial on the reparations dispute in Europe, an editorial on 
lynching, and one on “why boys leave the farm.” He may also have felt 
called upon to scold the local police. 

There are some editorial writers who are men of exceptional brilliance. 
There are almost none who are entitled to have their views accepted as fina} 
upon all of the subjects with which they are compelled to deal. As a matter 
of fact, there is no more reason why any individual should have any more 
respect for the editorial expression of any given editorial writer, than he would 
have for the views of that writer if they were expressed in personal con- 
versation. The thing that is necessary in connection with all writing is 
that there be about it no great surrounding atmosphere of infallibility. It is 
precisely this surrounding atmosphere of infallibility with which the larger 
newspapers attempt to bolster and dignify their editorial expression. 

Beyond question the vast majority of editorial writers are sincere men, 
or are at least men who believe themselves to be sincere. They wish to be 
of service to humanity. Some of them are in a position which necessitates 
restriction of their service to conform to the policies of the papers for which 
they work. Some of them have frankly, either willingly or because of 
necessity, sold themselves into mental slavery. 

The editorial is a valuable feature of any newspaper when appraised by 
the readers at its proper worth. It is likely to be a pernicious feature when 
over-appraised and when the background of editorial writing is not under- 
stood. The phrase ‘‘make an editorial’’ is almost as common in newspaper 
circles as the phrase ‘‘write an editorial” and this illustrates something of the 
attitude of the profession itself toward the editorial. Mr. Hearst instructs 
one of his numerous editors to have an editorial ‘‘made,” or he instructs 
one of his editorial writers to ‘“‘make’’ one. This means that the editorial 
writer then takes the tools of the trade and proceeds to manufacture an 
editorial. That is to say, he takes the subject of the editorial, plus the 
policy of the paper, plus words, and puts together something which goes into 
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the editorial column. It is well that these things be borne in mind by those 
who read editorials, whether about labor or about any other subject. 

The editorial discussion of Labor’s declaration was particularly interesting. 
Consider some scattered sentences from the editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times: 

First on the list of labor’s rights is that of organization. It is an undisputed right, 
but it does not carry with it the right of unlawful conduct after organization. The right and 
practice of *‘collective bargaining”’ also is undisputed, but is not the right of Federationists 
alone. . . . Collective bargaining is not compulsory bargaining. Under the law it 
implies the meeting of free minds. . . . The right to work and to cease work is an 
undisputed right of all and belongs to the unorganized as well as to the Federationists. 
But the right to strike does not include the right to prevent others from working. 

To abolish injunction process for the benefit of organized labor would be to subject all 
workers to the domination of labor, using its collective force to subvert the law. 

When labor declares its intention to resist the laws as declared by the courts and to reluse 
to recognize injunctions, it does not assert a right, but declares war on all lovers of law. 
To substitute the will of labor for the rule of law is to turn America into Russia, in what- 
ever weasel words the intention may be avowed. No American should violate the law or 


tolerate its violation by others. 


The editorial writer in the office of the New York Times who was 
assigned to the task of writing the editorial from which the above quotations 
have been made, may not have had sufficient time to digest the document 
upon which he was commenting. He may not have had any knowledge 
of the historical background. He may have had no knowledge of the labor 
movement. He may or may not have had an understanding of the meaning 
and character of the writ of injunction and he may or may not have under- 
stood the difference between resistance of law and resistance of something 
which is not law. In addition, he may have been feeling in good humor 
or:-he may have been unhappy. 

If the editorial writer in question will carefully consult a complete copy 
of Labor’s declaration, he will discover that it proposes no violation of law 
and no defiance of law. The American Federation of Labor is opposed to 
unlawful conduct and is too thoroughly imbued with the principles of 
democratic conduct to pursue for itself a course which it always has un- 
hesitatingly and unreservedly condemned in other institutions. A reading 
of Labor’s declaration will show that what Labor opposes and what it intends 
to oppose and what it has declared its purpose to oppose, is the defiance 
of law and defiance of the constitution indulged in by courts, in the indis- 
criminate and unlawful use of the writ of injunction in labor disputes. ‘There 
is a great deal of difference between Labor’s declared intention and that which 
the editorial writer of the New York Times interpreted that intention to be. 

There must have been a queer twist of thought and a queer tangle of 
reasoning that led the Times editorial writer to assert that ‘‘collective bar- 
gaining is not. compulsory bargaining,’ as if Labor sought compulsory bar- 
gaining and to speak of “collective bargaining outside the law.” Surely, this 
man has discovered something. The sentences used by the Times editoria] 
writer in this connection might almost be called “trick” sentences. The 
least that can be said of them is that they are fantastic. The situation with 
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regard to collective bargaining is merely this. Groups of workers organize 
and agree that certain terms, hours, wages and working conditions must 
apply to all workers in the group and that they will not individually agree 
to accept standards or to give their services under standards lower than 
those which in the judgment of the group are proper and fitting for American 
workers. There is no question of compelling an employer to negotiate with 
this group. There is no compulsion and no desire to have compulsion. 
If the employer will not agree to negotiate, or will not agree to terms and 
conditions which are considered proper and just, the workers may withhold 
their services from the employer. The employer will then either agree to 
negotiate or he will not, depending upon how much he desires a resumption 
of the services which those workers have to contribute. He is not under 
compulsion. The whole matter, so far as the employer is concerned, rests 
with the intensity of his desire for services which workers have to render. 

If the editorial employes of the New York Times should determine that 
an improvement in conditions or an increase in wages was necessary to their 
well-being and if the New York Times should decline to agree with them, 
they would have an undisputed right to withhold their services from the 
New York Times and to refuse to write or handle news or editorials until! 
such time as the New York Times would agree to their terms or until a 
satisfactory compromise had been reached. The editorial employes of the 
Times would not place the Times under any compulsion, other than that 
which the Times might feel through its desire to again secure the services 
of;the employes in question. 

The right to give or withhold services is fundamentally imbedded in 
the American theory of government and it is written into the constitution 
and the law of the land. Any abridgment or denial of that right is clearly 
an abridgment or denial of the constitutional provision which prohibits 
involuntary servitude except for punishment of crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted; and this right the American trade union 
movement is determined to sustain and, in the language of Labor’s declara- 
tion, ‘‘be the consequences what they may.” Any effort on the part of courts 
to resist or deny this right is a pure usurpation of authority on the part 
of the courts and that usurpation must be stopped. The only way in which 
respect for law can be continued in the United States is to compel the observ- 
ance of law and constitutional guarantees by courts, as well as by individuals 
who are not clothed with judicial authority. There is no more reason why 
usurpation of authority by courts should be tolerated than there is for the 
toleration of similar usurpation by country constables or private persons. 

The Times editorial writer himself states the principle correctly when he 
says: ‘‘One man’s labor may not be another man’s property, but every man’s 
labor is his own property . . .” though he attempts to bring the whole 
principle perilously near to ridicule when he continues to say: “An injunction 
in defense of the laborer’s inalienable property may be the most sacred of 
legal procedures.” There are no such injunctions. 

The New York Evening Post assigned to the writing of editorial com- 
ment on Labor’s declaration a man who gave to the subject more mature con- 
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sideration; at least his comment shows a better understanding of the issues 
involved. He describes the tactics of the proponents of the so-called “open 
shop” and says: “Such practices have to a great extent forced the open shop 
issue on the union; and in protesting against them the unions are fully justi- 
fied.’” He is cf the opinion that the sections relating to repeal of anti-trust 
and conspiracy laws and repeal of industrial court laws are among the 
“significant paragraphs which will form a basis for public discussion and 
action for many months to come.”’ 

However, the Evening Post editorial writer continues to say: 

In the matter of resistance to court injunctions the unions are on less certain ground. 
Many decisions by individual judges may be open to question; but so long as they stand 
they are the law. This is the only method available for establishing rules for social 
and industrial action and putting reason in the place of force in settling disputes. When 
the method works badly, there are legislative means for its correction. 

If injunctions are to be classified as law, they can only be classified as 
judge-made law and the American constitution never was intended to con- 
template the making of law by judges. Judges have no constitutional or 
legal right to make law and when they do make law, they are guilty of a 
usurpation which should beyond doubt be in itself a violation of law and 
punishable as a high crime and misdemeanor against the government of the 
United States. When the Evening Post editorial writer says ‘‘this is the only 
method available for establishing rules for social and industrial action and 
putting reason in the place of force in settling disputes,”” he misstates the 
situation and the editorial writers of so dignified and conservative a paper 
as the New York Evening Post should know better than to make such an 
error. If the time ever comes when “the only method available”’ is a resort 
to judge-made law, it will be because the people of the United States tolerate 
judicial lawmaking to a point where congresses and legislatures are made 
impotent by judicial mandate. There is in the whole issue here involved 
something so fundamental, something so vital to the preservation of American 
democracy, that a decision must be made—a decision upon which hangs the 

‘fate of our freedom and upon which hinges the question of whether we con- 
tinue as a democracy or become a bureaucracy governed by courts. 

As far as the question of ‘putting reason in the place of force in settling 
disputes” is concerned, that is precisely what judicial action does not do. 
The effort of trade unions to resort to voluntary negotiation and to bring 
employers to the point of such negotiation is the very essence of a resort to 
reason. ‘The mandate of a court issued in such a case to compel the workers 
to follow the dictates of the court is the last word in the replacement of 
reason with force, for surely everyone understands thoroughly that the 
mandate of a court is backed by all of the force of the state; back of the 
mandate of a federal court stands all of the imposing force of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which means military force, if such be needed. 

So far as “legislative means” for the correction of the evil is concerned, 
the Congress of the United States must make haste in the exercise of that 
function, or the Supreme Court will have destroyed the opportunity entirely. 
Observe the fate of the vital sections of the Clayton law, a law designed 
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specifically to correct the injunction outrage! Congress said to the courts: 
“You shall not do these things,” and the courts have replied, ‘“We will do these 
things.”’” Congress can still destroy the judicial lawmaking power, but it 
can not much longer delay the business, for if it does, the courts will have 
built around themselves such a bulwark and barrier of precedents that it 
will be impossible to break through. 

How well the “Letters of Junius” illustrate the point. Junius, writing 
his comment in England when the old order was changing, when the cabinet 
system was in the making, when the House of Commons was establishing its 
dominance, sounded warnings as full today of life and meaning as they were 
when they were written. Editorial writers and judges might with benefit 
read what Junius said about unwarranted assumption of power by officials 
and judges. It was this: 

One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 
yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most danger- 
ous measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be 
assured, that the laws which protect us in our civil rights, grow out of our constitution, 
and they must fail or flourish with it. 


And again, this paragraph, good alike for those who are blind to the 
consequences of judicial and official arrogance and for those who are too 
apathetic or cowardly to speak the word and make the fight for freedom: 


We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care—we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be de- 
stroyed. But if it were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet 
an obligation binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit us—a personal 
interest, which we can not surrender. To alienate even our own rights would be a crime 
as much more enormous than suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a 
bare existence; and, if life be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part 
of the gift if we consent to surrender that!certain rule of living without which the condition 
of human nature is not only miserable, but contemptible. 


Consideration is here being given only to the editorials and editorial 
writers of those papers where something approaching leisurely and ade- 
quate consideration of the subject was possible. The case of the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia is worth noting. An extract from the work of one 
of the Public Ledger editorial writer follows: 

In so far as the open shop movement is aimed at a denial of these fundamental rights 
(the right to organize, the benefit of collective bargaining, etc.), the Federation is fully 
justified in combatting it; and it will have the sympathy of a large and growing section 
of public opinion in that attitude. But if the Federation would retain that support and 
sympathy, it would be wise to consider whether it is not going far beyond the limits of logic 
or of justice when it couples a defensive program with an aggressive demand for special 
privileges and exemptions. . . . If labor has suffered in the past from the specially 
privileged position before the law enjoyed by employers, how can it defend an agita- 
tion for analogous privileges for itself. . . . No ome reading the program of the 
Federation can believe that Mr. Gompers endorses all of its items. Nor can those who 
sympathize with the just aspirations of labor fail to deprecate the disposition on the 
part of the Federation leaders to take an extreme position on such moot points as the 
boycott—primary and secondary—and the justice and equity of a strike that cripples 
an essential industry and inflicts suffering on the innocent and helpless. . . . Their 
unreasoning antagonism to every attempt through law to bring about an impartial 
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investigation and solution of industrial strife by public agencies will alienate the very 
support for which the Federation is asking and tend to justify the position of those 
reactionaries who can see nothing but evil in unionism and who would strive blindly to 
reduce labor to a position of involuntary servitude. 

There is in the editorial from which the above is quoted an evident 
effort at fairness, but how much more effective this effort would have been 
had the editorial writer been more thoroughly informed. If he had been 
well informed, he would have known that the American Federation of Labor 
has no objection to the “impartial investigation” of industrial strife by volun- 
tary agencies, and that it always is anxious to have the facts fully known 
wherever industrial strife exists. He would have had clearly in mind that 
what labor objects to and what it is resolved to resist with all proper means, 
is the issuance and enforcement by the state of decrees and orders terminating 
industrial disputes contrary to the wishes of the workers and compelling 
workers to work when they have no desire to work and when they have a 
lawful right not to work as a means of resisting the imposition of unfair 
terms and conditions of work. No well informed editorial writer—and all 
editorial writers should be well informed, particularly when employed by 
large and important papers—would misstate a position so often stated by 
labor and so fundamentally a part of its whole philosophy. 

A particularly jaundiced view of Labor’s position was taken by the edi- 
torial writer who prepared the expression of the Wall Street Journal. ‘‘What 
they mean,”’ this man wrote, “is a bill of privileges, and as if this were not 
sufficient affront to our ‘equal opportunity’ they proceed to wrong with 
violence. Advising labor to defy and break the law is nothing else, especially 
when characteristically reinforced by an untruth.” After quoting Lincoln 
on reverence for law, this writer for the Wall Street Journal proceeds to say 
that “In the face of all our record of American civilization and history that 
began centuries before Lexington was fought, the statement that defiance 
of law is in ‘the defense of American freedom and of American institutions’ 
is a deliberate falsehood.” 

The essential misrepresentation in this editorial expression is the effort 
to make it appear that labor seeks to defy the law in the name of freedom. 
Just how any editorial writer, competent to express an opinion on the subject 
at all, could express an opinion so out of accord with the facts, it is difficult 
to understand. The reference to Labor’s declaration as a “bill of privileges”’ 
is an equally serious perversion. It must be obvious to any person of aver- 
age intelligence that any rights secured or maintained for workers must be 
of equal value to all workers organized or unorganized. And if it be said 
that labor seeks to establish rights for workers and that this constitutes an 
effort to obtain special privileges, let it be said that the denial of rights to 
workers through the injunction process is distinctly a denial of the rights of 
workers as workers. Labor seeks to prevent and intends to prevent that 
kind of a destruction of rights. 

The work of the editorial writer employed by the New York World 
was in this connection more superficial than mischievous. The news account 
of Labor’s conference and of Labor’s declaration, published by the New York 
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World was fair and intelligent. The World’s editorial writer, however, says: 


; Because certain “reactionary employers” are campaigning for the open shop 
these protestants declare a course of action which assumes that union labor and col- 
lective bargaining and labor as a human and not a commodity quantity are face to face 
with a war for their destruction. 

This can make no strong appeal to reason or enlightenment. Facts beset its way. 
The “‘reactionary employers” are the exception rather than the rule. They are dangerous 
to union labor only as they can act together, but they can not act together for the open 
shop without bumping against the anti-trust laws which the proponents of the closed 
shop would now repeal when they should be active in having them enforced. 

What the plan now agreed to would chiefly accomplish is to destroy the legal restraints 
upon reactionary employers and enable them to combine with vast power against the 


unions and collective bargaining. 


In the seclusion of his office in the Pulitzer Building in New York, this 
editorial writer sees facts where there are no facts and fails to see facts where 
they exist. We are told that reactionary employers are dangerous oniy when 
they get together and that they can not get together without bumping into 
the anti-trust laws, the assumption being, of course, that the anti-trust laws 
are operating to prevent them from getting together. Of course, nothing of 
the kind is the case. They have been together, they are together and they 
seem to be getting closer together. If the editorial writer who wrote for 
the World the editorial in question will follow closely the news columns of his 
own paper, he will find sufficient proof that great employing interests are 
banded together for the purpose of establishing what they are pleased to 
call an “‘open shop,” but which is in reality a shop closed against union men 
and closed against establishment of the principles of collective bargaining. 

There really should be no excuse for such carelessness of editorial ex- 
pression. If newspapers feel that they must surround their editorial expres- 
sions with an atmosphere of ponderosity and all-wise seclusion, they should 
in those expressions furnish at least some substance upon which their ex- 
pressions might find support. 

The discussion here has been limited so far as specific examples are 
concerned, to expressions appearing in newspapers that pretend to a standard 
quite above the average. They are newspapers possessed of ample resources 
and are able to command the effort and the ontput of thoughtful, careful 
and competent writers. The Hearst newspapers, malicious and malignant, 
and which undertake to destroy those whom they can not control, have been 
left out of the discussion. The Hearst editorial comment on Labor’s declara- 
tion was particularly stupid, but it was the comment of Hearst papers and 
perhaps that is enough to say about it. 

There has been no intention, and no desire, in this discussion to assume 
that editorial error and seeming irresponsibility are matters of personal 
conduct, personal ill will, or personal incapacity. It is perhaps rather the 
fault of the newspaper system, a system that assumes and insists upon at 
least a showing of almost prophetic wisdom, or what the public will accept 
as prophetic wisdom, on the part of those who write the material that is 
distinguished and set apart in dignified manner in the editorial columns. 
It is interesting to speculate upon the weight which would be given to any 
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one of the editorial utterances here referred to, had those utterances been 
made by the individuals who wrote them in personal conversation, or even 
from a lecture platform. The one certainty is that they would have carried 
no more weight than they were entitled to carry as the expression of an indi- 
vidual opinion. 

One thing that the public does not know, and perhaps never can know, 
is the qualifications of the editorial writer. His individuality is never known 
and his face is never seen. He may or may not have a background of knowl- 
edge on the subjects with which he deals. He may or may not have given 
any study to them at the time of writing. He may be prepared or unprepared, 
competent or incompetent. All that the public knows is that he writes with 
the assurance of competency and knowledge, and that, indeed, he must do 
to hold his job. 

Newspapers, courts and doctors seek to perpetuate about themselves 
something of this air of inscrutable wisdom and superiority. But inside the 
lines of any one of these institutions there are men who are just like other 
men, with about the average of virtues, and of weaknesses, and faults. They 
can and do render great and sometimes noble service, and they can and do 
make stupid, and sometimes malicious and inexcusable blunders. They can, 
and most of them do, serve or try to serve the public interest; and they can, 
and some of them do, serve privilege and greed. 





Judge Gary, who is Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has announced that the corporation 
has discontinued the seven-day week and the “long turn” 
by which workers were compelled to work a twenty-four- 
hour day at each change of twelve-hour shifts. It is 
further declared that the steel trust may discontinue the twelve-hour day 
in the near future and put its entire plant on the eight-hour basis. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the employes of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion work eleven hours or more per day, which means that part of the time 
they work eleven hours per day and part of the time thirteen hours per day, 
the difference depending upon whether they are working day shift or night 
shift. 

The steps already taken by the steel trust toward the elimination of 
brutal and inhuman conditions are highly significant and if it goes a step 
further and eliminates the twelve-hour day, much will have been accomplished 
toward making the mills and plants of the steel trust fit places in which human 
beings may work. 

This improvement in conditions of employment in the steel trust is due 
to the growing pressure of trade unionism and though he may deny it, Judge 
Gary has to that extent yielded to the protests of the labor movement. 

When trade unionism first began to function, when it first began to call 
attention to the evils in industry, to unbearable conditions, and to injustices 
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that existed, it began to build up in the minds of thinking persons a moral 
force operating against the continuance of injustice. 

From the moment of its first protest the labor movement began to align 
with it those whose minds were open to the concept of justice and fairness. 

The steel trust in now correcting some of its most glaring evils is acting 
in response to the great resentment that has come into being against arbi- 
trarily imposed injustices of that kind and it is acting under the direct power 
and influence of the trade union movement. 

The force that has compelled the steel trust to abolish that which it has 
always hitherto said could not be abolished is distinctly a labor force and is a 
tribute to the righteousness of Labor’s protest and to the strength of its posi- 
tion. It is testimony unimpeachable that Labor’s position has been sound 
both morally and industrially. 

Undoubtedly Judge Gary hopes that the action of the steel trust in 
eliminating some of the more serious and inexcusable abuses may help to 
retard the growth of trade unionism in the steel industry. Judge Gary opposes 
trade unionism in the steel industry, because he fears it and because he does 
not understand it. If he understood trade unionism he would fear the con- 
sequences of being, without it in the steel industry. Judge Gary knows steel 
as a metal much better than he knows the mass of humanity that makes steel. 

Hopeful as it is to see the seven-day week and the “long turn” abolished 
in the steel industry and hopeful as we may be that the twelve-hour day may 
also disappear, the steel industry can not protect and perpetuate the practice 
of autocratic control merely by means of these alleviations. With added 
time to think and with added time to come together and discuss problems, the 
workers in the steel industry are much more likely to devote their thought to 
human welfare and to the liberation of human beings than they are to devote 
their thought solely to the welfare and profit of Mr. Gary. They are likely 
to see that the democratic concept pervades the institutions around them 
and to seek ways and means of introducing that concept into the place where 
it is most vital to them in their daily lives—their place of employment. 

For the sake of immediate physical well-being of those involved, a 
benevolent feudalism is undoubtedly more to be desired than a feudalism that 
is not benevolent, but in the minds of those who have come to think and who 
have come to understand something beyond feudalism, no feudalism is toler- 
able, whether benevolent or not. 

The trade union movement has made steady and unrelenting progress 
toward the destruction of the autocratic concept in industry. The steel trust 
has been one of the last great citadels of the old principle. It has been to 
industry in America what the thrones of the Czar and the Kaiser were to the 
political life of the world. Its outer defenses have fallen. It is but a question 
of time before the surrender to progress and freedom, and human welfare will 
be complete. It is not of much moment whether Mr. Gary is aware of what is 
taking place, or whether he is even aware of the causes that underlie his own 
action. The important thing is that progress continues. The liberation of 
humanity goes on. The world moves. 
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From young boyhood the writer has endeavored to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion on any subject, particularly those affecting the rights 
and interests of the working people and the people generally. 
He has read the newspapers and the magazines represent- 
ing all points of view whether favorable or antagonistic. His observations, 
both in articles and editorials or in oral expressions, have shown to all the 
diversity of the course of reading. In recent years, however, he has declined 
to purchase any of the Hearst publications, and has read only such portions 
of them as have been brought to his attention. 

Opinion, point of view, is the right of all men and must be respected 
and safeguarded; but when a publication or a series of publications such as 
Hearst’s, are bent upon controlling institutions, movements and men, or if 
unable to control them, to destroy them—that is matter not of expression and 
point of view, but utter perversity. 

For years Hearst personally, politically and through his newspapers 
has undertaken to control the labor movement and those who speak for it. 
When Hearst aspired to the presidency of the United States he had his repre- 
sentative meet and confer with the president of the American Federation of 
Labor with a view of chaining him to his presidential chariot. This he de- 
clined. When Hearst was candidate for governor of New York, the same 
process was tried, with the same result. 

When it has dawned upon him that the people declined to follow the for- 
tunes or misfortunes of Hearst’s political aspirations, he has by every con- 
ceivable means endeavored to undermine their influence and destroy them. 

So he has begun a repetition through his newspapers, of the slanderous 
and contemptible attacks upon the character and work of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor and his associates. His real enmity is not 
necessarily against those officers of the labor movement, but the hope of 
minimizing or eliminating the American Federation of Labor itself. 

And what has Hearst done for labor that places him in the position of the 
guardian and mentor of the American labor movement? 

When he was a member of Congress he attended not more than two meet- 
ings of the Committee on Labor of which he was a member, absenting him- 
self from all its other sessions during the period of his term of office, two years. 
In the strike of the Printing Pressmen of Chicago, he was the most relentless 
antagonist of all the publishers in that city. In the Boston Newsboys’ strike 
for better consideration and treatment at the hands of Hearst’s Boston paper, 
he supplicantly appealed to the president of the American Federation of 
Labor for support; and he finally beat the boys into submission. The strike 
of the newsboys of New York was practically a repetition of the same situation. 

In the mechanical department of his newspapers, requiring expert skill, 
he has operated a “union shop,” and this evidently for his own financial 
advantage. In all else, he has assumed the position that all who are employed 
by him owe him not only industrial service but political subserviency. That 
he has not received the latter to the extent he desired is due to no failure 
on his part to demand it. 

In view of all the utterances and the attitude of William Randolph 
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Hearst and his newspapers, we deem it a duty to labor as well as to the public 
generally to make this brief reference to Mr. Hearst's effort to dominate or 
destroy the American labor movement and those who have been its respected 
and trusted defenders and exponents. 





Justice Van Siclen of the New York Supreme Court, sitting in Brooklyn, 

has granted an injunction against picketing in which he 
REDSTANCE declares that all picketing, whether peaceful or not, is 
TO INJUSTICE ; ie eee : : 
= tue Gute oF illegal. The injunction in question was granted to restrain 
FREEMEN the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, an organization cf 

seceding clothing workers not affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and therefore guilty of betrayal of the organized 
labor movement. 

But the wrong these workers have done to their fellow workers in the labor 
movement can not excuse or condone the wrong done by the court, the injus- 
tice perpetrated against the principle of freedom. 

The critics and enemies of labor have said that in declaring its intention 
to disregard unlawful injunctions the labor movement declares its intention 
to disregard law. 

The injunction of Justice Van Siclen is an excellent illustration of the 
untruth of the charge made by labor’s enemies. 

Another justice of the New York Supreme Court, Justice W. O. Howard. 


not long ago dissolved an injunction against picketing granted by a lower 
court. Justice Howard, relieving the International Association of Machinists 
of the lower court’s mandate, ruled that the right to picket had been estab- 
lished and was absolute. 

Here are two justices of the New York Supreme Court unable to agree 
upon a matter as vital as the right to picket. Law is not involved. Judges 
form ,their opinions and on the basis of those personal opinions decrees are 


issued. 
One justice has views that coincide with the principles of freedom and 


justice and with the constitution and when employers come before him asking 
for a decree commanding workers"to stop doing that which they have a lawful 
and constitutional right to do he denies that decree and tells the employers 
that they are not entitled to that kind of extra-legal protection, a “protection” 
the laws do not provide. 

Another justice has views that do not coincide with the prin¢iples of free- 
dom and justice and the constitution and he grants to employers an injunc- 
tion commanding workers to refrain from doing that which they have a 
lawful right to do. He issues a decree that is above and beyond and outside 
the law. And because that decree is issued by a court it is supposed to have 
the force of law. 

All citizens of the United States are presumed to support the constitu- 
tion and the law of the United States,"or when in disagreement with the law 
or the constitution to seek changes through certain proper and prescribed 
methods. This the working people do. But they have not agreed and do not 
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agree to accept and obey decrees that are made in defiance of law and there is 
no provision of constitution or law that obliges them to do that. The right 
to defend the constitution belongs to the workers as much as it does to any 
other citizens and they intend to exercise that right. 

The spectacle afforded in New York by Justice Van Siclen’s injunction 
is Only one of scores, but it is a recent example of the great danger of judicial 
defiance of law and it is emphasized by the action of a fellow justice in the, 
same court in sustaining the law, to the discomfort of employers. 

American labor wants law and it wants constitutional government 
and it protests and will protest against governmental anarchy through 
judicial destruction of law and the constitution. 

Note.—Picketing consists in conveying and obtaining information by 
personal means to and from workers who may be engaged in. an industrial dispute. 





The Editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has received from Walter 
Drew, counsel for the National Erectors’ Asscciation, a letter 
in which Mr. Drew makes the claim that the employment 
policy of the National Erectors’ Association has been mis- 
represented by the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. If Mr. Drew’s name carries 
any significance in the mind of the American public, it is that for a number of 
years Mr. Drew has been associated with the campaign to destroy the trade 
union movement and the letter which he has written to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST gives no indicaticn that he has ceased to function in that capacity. 
Mr. Drew’s letter follows: 


WALTER DREW 
ON HIS FANCY 


New Yor« City, March 12, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL Gompsrs, Editor, 
The American Federationist, 
Ninth St. and Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I note in your March number that you include the National Erectors’ 
Association in a list of organizations wHich have ‘by systematic misrepresentation 
: convinced numbers of people that these organizations in their present campaign 
really seek to establish shops open to union and non-union men alike.’ 

This statement is not true concerning our association, and I trust that in fairness 
you will either correct it or produce the evidence upon which it is based. The work 
of our members has always been open both to union and non-union men. The Iron 
Workers’ Union itself does not claim otherwise—in fact, it claims that at the moment 
a very large percentage of our employes are its members. 

In a report of the Industrial Relations Commission prepared by Mr. Luke Grant, 
himself a union man, it is stated: 

“After the National Erectors’ Association announced its open-shop policy on May 
1, 1906, its members did not deviate from that policy to the extent of holding any formal 
conferences with union representatives, or entering into any agreements with them. 
But they had no objections to employing union men if they could find any willing to work 
for them.” 

As to the union policy in New York, Mr. Grant said: 

‘“‘All the iron erectors in the city except a few general contractors were working 
on the open-shop plan, so that it appeared to be a necessity to permit the union iron 
workers to work by the side of open-shop men to preserve what was left of the organiza- 
tion. . . . The plan followed in New York of allowing union men to work by the 
side of open-shop men did not bring the results that the union hoped for. It was expected 
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that by permitting union men to work on the same jobs with open-shop men, the latter 
could be induced to join the union. Instead of the open-shop men joining the union, many 
of the union men left the organization and took chances with the open-shop forces.” 

The Bridgemen’s Magazine, the official organ of the union, said editorially in May, 
1906: 

“Fancy union and non-union structural iron workers working side by side in per- 
fect harmony on a bridge or building of any consequence any place in this broad land. 
This is the dream of the Erectors’ Association, but we advise them to wake up if the 
action of our local unions has not already caused them to do so.”” 

If union men are not employed on any work of our members at any time, it is due 
not to any policy of exclusion on our part, but to the fact that the union has at different 
times followed the policy of imposing heavy fines and penalties upon union men who work 
for our members. 

Yours truly, (Signed) WALTER DREw, 


Counsel. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is perfectly willing that Mr. Drew’s 
letter should speak for itself. American workers have never had any difficulty 
in learning from the statements of Mr. Drew and his associates what was the 
position of the National Erectors’ Association toward the trade union move- 
ment and toward trade union members. Naturally, Mr. Drew seeks to evade 
the point. He uses what the late President Roosevelt once called ‘‘weasel 
words” and he uses a specious reasoning which Mr. Drew doubtless hopes will 
make people think that the National Erectors’ Association is composed of de- 
vout men devoted to the welfare of humanity. There are persons who, after 
long practice in the business of fooling others, actually succeed in fooling 
themselves and it may be possible that this is what Mr. Drew has done. 
If so, he should bear in mind that those who reach the point where they 
have fooled themselves, lose their ability to fool others. 

The Erectors’ Association, of which Mr. Drew is general counsel, is com- 
posed of members who are engaged in the erection of iron and steel, who make 
every effort not to employ union men, whose policies are bitterly antagonistic 
to the labor movement, who have paid money to spies and to members of the 
I. W. W. for the purpose of disrupting the bona fide labor movement. The 
single purpose of the Erectors’ Association is the destruction of any effective 
form of organization among the iron and steel workers. 

The testimony of C. E. Cheney, secretary of the Erectors’ Association, 
before the Lockwood legislative investigating committee in New York, 
is interesting. 

After admitting that minutes of that organization had been altered 
for the purpose of concealment he testified as follows regarding the attitude 
of the Erectors’ Association toward organized workers: 

Q. So that in this open shop, non-union organization, the employers, 
the erectors and the fabricators got together and fixed standard sums for 
wages? A. Yes. 

Q. By combination between the different members of the association? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they indignantly protested against the employes of the different 
associations, getting together for the purpose of doing the same thing they 
themselves did, didn’t they? A. Yes, that’s right. 
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Q. You think it is right that the employers should get together in aa 
industry and by combination and arrangement fix a given price on labor in 
every one of their establishments and should try to prevent the laborers in 
those establishments from getting together to do the same thing for them- 
selves; you think that’s right, do you? A. May I ask—— 

Q. I say, do you think that’s right? A. I think it is right under these 
circumstances. 

As for the quotation from Mr. Luke Grant, surely Mr. Drew must have 
gone far afield to even reconcile a statement of Mr. Grant in 1906 and the 
conditions in 1921—fifteen years later. 

The fact is, as Mr. Drew himself sets forth, that union men do not work 
for firms affiliated to the National Erectors’ Association, at least not in any 
ay preciable numbers as a matter of fact. Union men are not permitted to work 
as union men for members of the National Erectors’ Association. If they work 
for members of the associatidn at all, they must work on the basis of non- 
union membership. Those are the facts and they are the facts as Mr. Drew 
states them and he is welcome to do whatever juggling with them may seem 
to suit his convenience. Mr. Drew understands the situation perfectly and 
there is no occasion for him to represent that he does not. 





An office styling itself the American Bureau of the International Council 
of Trade and Industrial Unions is sending broadcast 
to American labor organizations and to American labor 
papers an appeal for membership in the so-called Inter- 
national Council of Trade and Industrial Unions. The correspondence 
emanating from this so-called “bureau,” the address of which is Queens 
County Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, N. Y., is signed by one James Crawford as 
secretary. 

In the correspondence which is being sent to labor organizations a blank 
resolution is enclosed, the adoption of which is to constitute an approval of 
the so-called International Council of Trade and Industrial Unions and an 
application for affiliation thereto. 

There is nothing in the resolution definitely stating that the organiza- 
tion named therein is the organization created by Lenine with headquarters 
in Moscow, but that is what it really is. The only expression that American 
labor can offer in relation to the organization which Lenine is trying to build 
up for the support of his Bolshevik government in Russia is one of opposition 
and resentment. No American labor organization that believes in the princi- 
ples of the American Federation of Labor or in the principles of American 
democracy can give any consideration to the resolutions now being sent broad- 
cast by the agents of Lenine in America. No American labor organization 
that understands the principles involved will be deceived by the propaganda 
of Bolshevism. 

The purpose of these remarks is to make clear what Mr. Crawford's 
ready-made resolution fails to state and that is, that the so-called Interna- 
tional Council of Trade and Industrial Unions is an organization created by 
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Lenine for the support and protection of the Bolshevik autocracy in Russia 
and for no othe purpose. 

Lenine over his own signature has declared that the American labor 
movement must be destroyed as a condition to the overthrow of the American 
Republic, and money has been abundantly furnished by him in furtherance 
of that purpose. How much of it has been furnished by him to carry on this 
work of the so-called International Council of Trade and Industrial Unions 
is not known, but there is no difficulty in reaching a reasonable deduction that 
funds have been received and utilized by this Brooklyn, N. Y., adjunct to 
Moscow’s soviet head. It is not a mere coincidence that Lenine and Trotsky 
are in entire accord with and find companionship among the most antagonistic 
exploiters of labor in the United States, by one means or another to destroy 
the American Federation of Labor. . 





The ground-work principle of America’s labor movement has been to 
recognize that’ first things must come first. The primary essential in our 
mission has been the protection of the wage-worker,, now; to increase his 
wages; to cut hours off the long workday, which was killing him; to improve 
the safety and the sanitary conditions of the workshop; to free him from the 
tyrannies, petty or otherwise, which served to make his existence a slavery. 
These, in the nature of things, I repeat, were and are the primary objects 
of trade unionism. 

Our great Federation has uniformly refused to surrender this conviction 
and to rush to the support of any one of the numerous society-saving or society- 
destroying schemes which decade by decade have been sprung upon this 
country. A score of such schemes, having a national scope, and being for the 
passing day subject to popular discussion, have gone down behind the horizon 
and are now but ancient history. But while our Federation has thus been 
conservative, it has ever had its face turned toward whatever reforms, in 
politics or economics, could be of direct and obvious benefit to the working 
classes. It has never given up its birthright for a mess of pottage. It has 
pursued its avowed policy with the conviction that if the lesser and immediate 
demands of labor could not be obtained now from society as it is, it would 
be mere dreaming to preach and pursue that will-o’-the-wisp, a new society 
constructed from rainbow materials—a system of society on which even the 
dreamers themselves have never agreed. 





Charters were issued from February 1, to and including February 28, 
as follows: central labor unions, 1; local trade unions, 6; federal labor unions, 


4; total, 11. 





“T have found the labor people much more reasonable to deal with 
than employers, generally, and I have had many dealings with each.""—R. J. 
Caldwell, Chairman of the Connecticut Mills Company, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 





Labor Legislation in Austria 


By L. KRAUSE 


Republic, on November 12, 1918, 

quite a number of new laws have been 
passed which placed the protection of work- 
people on quite u new foundation, and safe- 
guarded the interests of the workmen to 
the greatest extent. 

Already, in December, 1918, a law entered 
into force introducing the eight hours’ 
working day. In all industrial works the 
working time of any worker shall not exceed 
eight out of twenty-four hours, without 
including intervals. Working women and 
juvenile workers up to eighteen years of age 
are not permitted to work more than forty- 
four hours within one week and their work 
must stop on Saturday at 12 o’clock, noon. 
As the rigid prescription limjting the daily 
working time to eight hours could not but 
cause annoyances in practice, a few excep- 
tions were admitted. Thus by collective 
contracts a forty-eight hours’ working- 
week can be put in place of the eight hours’ 
working day for workmen over 18 years of 
age, irrespective of the number of working 
hours carried out within every twenty-four 
hours. Moreover, the labor department is 
authorized to admit exceptions from the 
stipulations of the law after hearing a com- 
mittee evenly composed of representatives 
chosen among the employers and employes. 
It has made use of this right in numerous 
instances. These laws are not applicable 
to preparatory works (cleaning, heating, 
etc.) provided they are not done by juverile 
workers under sixteen years of age. But this 
preparatory work must be paid for as over 
hours, i. e., at least fifty per cent higher. 
Infringements of these regulations with 
regard to working hours are heavily fined 
or punished with imprisonment, even though 
they were committed with the consent of the 
workmen. 

Additional laws regulate the conditions 
referring to home-work and its wages, night- 
work of women and juveniles in industrial 
establishments, employment of children and 
the working conditions of miners. 

Particular difficulties arose with regard 
to home-work on account of this matter 
having been entirely left without considera- 
tion in Austrian legislation. With a view to 
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bringing about the possibility of a control, 
an extensive obligation of giving advice is 
being introduced. To enforce these protective 
laws limiting the daily working time, etc., 
and to prevent eluding them, it is strictly 
forbidden to home-workers to employ assist- 


_ants, except the members of the family. 


It is not permitted either to employers to 
give their workmen any work to be done 
at home. 

By virtue of the law dated the 24th of 
May, 1919, no night work is allowed to 
working girls and boys from their 13th up 
to the 18th year of age. They must have 
an uninterrupted night’s rest of at least 
eleven hours and no occupation must be 
required from them within the time from 
8 o’clock p. m. to 5 o’clock a. m. Children 
under 14 years of age are forbidden to work 
during the time from 8 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

According to the regulations concerning 
children’s work, children can only be admitted 
to work after having passed their 12th year. 
With the exception of works that can not 
be delayed, children in the 13th or 14th 
year of age, who are occupied in agriculture 
or in households, must be allowedan un- 
interrupted rest on workdays in winter from 
8 p. m. to 6a. m., and in summer from 8 p. m. 
to 5 a. m. In all other lines, especially in 
factories, the time of rest extends from 
8 p. m. to 7 a. m. On Sundays and the 
holidays prescribed by their confession all 
employment of children is prohibited, except 
in agriculture or households where it can 
not be put off. In addition, the said law 
contains a list of those industries in which 
children are not to be occupied at all. 

Considering that the general rules referring 
to labor protection, in particular to the 
eight hours’ working day, and the prohibi- 
tion of night-work by women and juveniles, 
can not be directly applied to mining, special 
regulations were drawn up for miners. 

Up to this time only commercial employes 
were entitled to summer holidays. By the 
bill passed on the 30th of July, 1919, all 
workmen and employes can claim them. 
If the condition has been uninterrupted for 
one year, these holidays must amount to 
one week; if it has lasted five years, they 
must amount to a fortnight. Work-boys 
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under sixteen years of age get a fortnight’s 
holiday after one year’s work. If the em- 
ployer gives notice to quit, the title to 
holidays is given after ten months. In 
factories having no more than five workmen 
the holidays can be granted in two parts 
and also if it has been agreed upon by the 
collective contract. During his holidays the 
workman is entitled to his full wages. In 
the case of task-work he gets the average 
of the last twelve weeks. 

The equalization of the workmen with 
the employers before the law has been 
assured by the change of a number of trade 
regulations. Formerly every workman was 
bound to have a work-book which, in addi- 
tion to the most important personal notes, 
must contain a continued record of the 
workman’s employment since the beginning 
of his professional work. No employer was 
allowed to engage a workman that was not 
in possession of a work-book. Only on con- 
ditions of a regular giving up of the situa- 
tion, i. e., of adhering to the prescribed 
notice, the employer was compelled to de- 
liver up the work-book. If any worker 
quitted his situation without any legal 
reason. prematurely, he was not only subject 
to a fine but could even be punished by 
imprisonment, moreover he could be com- 
pelled to return to his former working place 
and to pay damages to the employer. An 
employer who leads a workman into break- 
ing a contract or who knowingly employs a 
workman guilty of a breach of contract is 
punishable. These regulations have been 
abolished and the following prescription was 
put in their place: If a workman leaves his 
work without any reason admitted by law, 
not only the workman but also his employer 
is liable for the damage, if the latter has 
led the former into the breach of contract 
and continues to employ him, although he 
is conscious of this illegal proceeding. 

The work-books have been abolished. 
Evety workman may require from his 
magistracy a certificate testifying his quality 
as a professional workman. There is no 
compulsion for his doing so. 

On’ account of the depreciation of the 
currency, the contribution for the sick and 
accident insurance had to undergo a new 
regulation. At this occasion also some old 
demands of the workmen were considered. 
Formerly a workman was not entitled to 
any relief for the first three days of his sick- 
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ness. This regulation was modified and 
henceforward a relief is granted only for a 
sickness lasting four days, at least, but in 
this case from the first day of sickness. 
However, the relief may be allowed for a 
sickness lasting only three days provided 
the necessity be proved. The relief is paid 
during a period of fifty-two weeks as a 
maximum (instead of twenty-six weeks as 
before). 

In November, 1918, an unemployment 
succour was organized by the state, but the 
bad financial condition of the state urging 
another regulation, they instituted an un- 
employment insurance. According to the 
law about unemployment insurance dated 
the 24th of May, 1920, the state bears only 
one-third of the cost of the insurance. 
Two-thirds are covered by contributions 
levied from the employers and the workmen. 
These contributions are collected along with 
those for the sick fund. Only those persons 
are entitled to claim succour on the ground 
of this insurance who have been working 
at least twenty weeks within the year 
concerned thus furnishing the proof of their 
willingness to work. This succour is not 
paid any more for an unlimited time but 
for twelve weeks in the year as a maximum. 
Only in exceptional cases the period can be 
extended to twenty weeks. Any workman 
giving up his work without any plausable 
reason is not entitled to any succour for the 
four weeks following. Unmarried workers, 
as a rule, get sixty per cent of the sum 
allowed to married workers and eighty per 
cent of the sick relief. 

Of great practical importance is also the 
institution of conciliation boards. Upon the 
proposals made by the employers’ and work- 
men’s unions the labor department calls 
employers and workmen to the conciliation 
boards. The chairmen are appointed by the 
government. As soon as a dispute about 
work arises each party can appeal to the 
board. For disputes of a great extent about 
wages the latter can convene a conciliation 
meeting. If either party refuses, the board 
proceeds in its absence. For want of agree- 
ment, the conciliation board pronounces 
an arbitration and the parties have to 
declare within a fortnight whether or not 
they accept it. A recognized arbitration is 
considered compulsory and can be enforced 
by the courts. 

Also in carrying out the law concerning 










































works committees (Betriebsrate) which 
grants the workmen many rights in ques- 
tions of managing the work and in regulat- 
ing collective contracts (Tarifvertrage), the 
conciliation boards are authoritative in 
many questions. 

The institution of works-committees after 
the Russian model was one of the first 
demands of the revolutionary work people. 
For the existance of trades unions comprising 
the workmen according to their trades, 
nothing would have been more dangerous 
than too extensive a power of the works 
committees (which comprise the workmen 
of one factory into one unit) and the forma- 
tion of new organizations of the work- 
people by a systematic union of the single 
works committees. The Austrian law about 
these committees did not touch the leading 
position of the trades unions. In particular 
it refuses to the works committees the right 
of passing collective contracts and attributes 
: to them only the task of.controlling their 
: being carried through. This law applies to 
all concerns, with the exception of public 
offices, the undertakings managed by the 
state or subject to its control (railways, post, 
telegraph, navigation) and the agricultural 
concerns. But in those managed by the 
state it is projected to create similar com- 
mittees. Their introduction in agriculture 
failed by the resistance of the rural delegates. 

In concerns counting more than twenty 
workmen over eighteen years of age works 
committees are compulsory ; in those occupy- 
ing five to nineteen workmen they appoint 
workmen trustees who, however, are in- 
vested with about the same powers. It is 
the duty of the worker’s committees and the 
trustees to control the collective contracts, 
to give their consent to wages for task work 
and minimum wages, unless they are settled 
by these contracts, to see that the prescrip- 
tions referring to workmen’s protection, 
working hygiene, prevention of accidents, 
insurance of workmen are strictly complied 
with, to look after the maintenance of 
discipline, to examine the lists of wages, to 
control their payment and to communicate 
their own suggestions to employers and 
authorities. The works committees (but 
not the trustees) have the following addi- 
tional rights: to consent to a new or modified 
regulation of work, unless it was settled by 
the collective contract, to call monthly 
meetings with the employer with regard to 
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improvements inthe outfit and general 
principles of management. In commercial 
and industrial concerns with more than 
thirty workmen the works committees have 
also the right to an insight into the balance 
for the past year, into the profits and loss 
account and in the case of limited companies, 
to delegate two members to the board of 
directors without any title to remuneration. 
In order to enable the works committees 
and workmen’s trustees to study the manage- 
ment of the concern and to protect them 
from arbitrary warnings, they are safe- 
guarded by special regulations. 

Prior to the war only well-organized 
workmen, such as printers dnd metal workers, 
were able to get collective contracts recog- 
nized, but since the revolution they had to 
be adopted by all industries and trades. 
Even haircutters and tailors’ helpers, coffee- 
house musicians and the employes of news- 
paper offices succeeded in obtaining collect- 
ive contracts. The sharp forms of struggles, 
like strikes and lockouts, occur now only 
where the organization is still young, where 
the members are little disciplined and where 
the leaders are lacking in experience in 
conducting deliberations. However, where 
the unions of employers and employes have 
long been used to settling their differences 
in wages by negotiations, strikes have al- 
ways been avoided. The best example in 
this respect is given by the metal industry 
where the wages must by necessity be 
adapted to the continued fluctuations of the 
conjuncture and the incessantly rising prices 
of all kinds of commodities. In renewing the 
collective contracts which was necessary 
several times, the representatives of both 
parties operated with great skill, dius 
proving that even at times, when economic life 
is entirely shaken, it is possible to assure a 
regular production, unhampered by strikes, 
by way of collective contracts. ‘They first 
developed quite freely and only in December, 
1919, they were fixed by law. But as their 
development is not yet at an end, it would 
be premature to influence their future forma- 
tion by vigorous legal prescriptions. There- 
fore the law limits them to but a few. The ' 
collective contracts passed must be regis- 
tered and enter into legal force only after 
they have been published by competent 
authorities. Special arrangements are, in 
as far as the collective contract allows them, 
only admitted when they are made in favor 
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of the work people or concern objects which 
are not settled by the contract. 

Collective contracts may be entered upon 
by all trades unions of workmen or employes 
and, on the opposite side, both the single 
employer and unions of employers. The law 
does not prescribe any responsibility for 
maintaining collective contracts. But the 
parties have the option to agree upon a 
financial responsibility for the carrying out 
of these contracts. Every such contract 
must be deposited at the conciliation board 
within a fortnight after its acceptance. 
These boards thus gain a rich collection of 
models by the collective contracts deposited 
with them; by their collaboration in passing 
them, by their interference by way of arbi- 
tration, by drawing up reports, they are 
enabled to exercise a dominating influence 
on the extension and interpretation. Owing 
their support, these collective contracts will 
soon become a common law and they will 
greatly facilitate their future legal regulation. 

On demand of an authority, of trades 
unions or employers, the conciliation board 
can prescribe that a collective contract 
which has assumed a preponderating im- 
portance, has to be regarded as authoritative 
in all or some of its stipulations even outside 
its domain. This refers to such working 


conditions essentially similar to those which 
served as a basis for the collective contract, 
but which have not yet been settled by 
contract. 


Many leaders of the trades unions are of 
opinion that the collective contract con- 
stitutes the most suitable means to secure 
for the work people the greatest possible 
share in the proceeds of the production and 
that an efficient systematic elaboration of 
the collective contract will assure the work 
people greater advantages than any national- 
ization (socialization). 


Note.—Some months ago the writer of the above 
article, whom I have known for several years, and who 
has been an active participant in the labor movement 
of Austria, suggested that he might prepare some 
articles on the Austrian Labor Movement for publica- 
tion in the American Federationist. He was advised 
that he should prepare one and that it would be taken 
as a sample of the character of the articles that he would 
write. He did so with the above result. 

With some of the matter recorded by Mr. Krause, 
America’s labor may concur. From considerable of it, 
America’s bona fide labor movement dissents most 
strongly. In any event the article gives important 
information and an interesting survey of what has 
transpired in Austria since the armistice. 

One interesting fact is recorded in the closing sen- 
tence of the article that collectwe bargaining 1s an 
affair of greater importance to Austrian workers than 
is nationalization or socialization.—S. G., Editor. 





The A. F. of L. Attitude Toward the International 


At its meeting in Washington, February 22-March 4, the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, acting upon instructions of the June, 1920, convention, took formal 
action in the matter of affiliation with the International Federation of Trade Unions. The 
declaration adopted by the council on that subject is contained in the following letter, whtch is a 
copy of the official notification forwarded to the Secretary of the International Federation of 


Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 


WASHINGTON, D. . 
March 5, 1921. 


Mr. JAN OUDEGEEST, Secretary, International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, 61 Vondelstraat, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

Dear Sir: The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has just completed a- two- 
weeks session, and among other business considered 
was that of the position of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions towdrd the American 
Federation of Labor and the attitude of the latter 
toward the former. The most profound considera- 
tion was given to this subject not only at this 
meeting but at previous meetings of the Executive 
Council. The following conclusions were reached: 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion ef Labor finds it impossible to continue affilia- 





tion with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, and in order that its position may be clearly 
understood everywhere the following reasons are 
set forth: 


The Montreal (1920) convention of the American 
Federation of Labor did not approve certain very 
important features of the constitution of the new 
International Federation of Trade Unions as that 
constitution was drafted and adopted at Amsterdam. 
There were three main objections. These were: 

First, that the new constitution completely 
abrogated the principle of complete autonomy for 
each national trade union federation. 

Second, that through the issuance of appeals and 
proclamations the executive body of the Inter- 
national Federation had committed the Federation 
to a revolutionary principle to which the American 
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Federation of Labor is and always has been uncom- 
promisingly opposed and to which no labor move- 
ment guided by democratic ideals -could give 
approval. 

Third, that a system of dues had been adopted 
which would place upon the A. F. of L. a heavy 
and unbearable expense. 

Appeals for a readjustment of the question of 
dues have met with no favorable response from the 
executive body of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Amsterdam. Whereas formerly 
the national trade union autonomy was guaranteed 
yet the congress of the new International Federation 
adopted a resolution providing that any policy 
agreed upon by a majority was binding upon the 
labor movements of all nations notwithstanding 
the fact that representatives of the labor movements 
of a minority of the nations voted against and 
protested against the adoption of the policy declared. 

The abrogation of national autonomy still is in 
effect. 

More serious than either of these questions is the 
conduct of the international officers during the 
months that have elapsed since the organization 
of the new International Federation. Frequent 
appeals have been made by officers of the Inter- 
national Federation and by representatives of 
British labor to the American Federation of Labor, 
asking that the American Federation of L&abor 
place itself in accord with the International Federa- 
tion. At the same time the executive officers of the 
International Federation have pursued a policy 
completely at variance with the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor to such an extent 
that the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor finds it impossible to reconcile the 
two positions. 

The executive officers of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions have adopted and pro- 
mulgated a policy calling for revolutionary action 
with the “socialization” of industry as its objective. 
The American Federation of Labor is opposed to 
that policy and there can be no compromise be- 
tween the two points of view. 

The President of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, William A. Appleton of England, 
has resigned the presidency on substantially the 
same grounds upon which the American Federation 
of Labor stands in its refusal to continue in affilia- 
tion. 

The revolutionary viewpoint which gained control 
of the executive machinery of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions found its extreme 
manifestation in an appeal for revolutionary meas- 
ures in aid of the Soviets, issued on September 8, 
1919, and which has been neither repudiated, modi- 
fied, nor abandoned. In this appeal there occurred 
the following language: 

“The International Federation of: Trade Unions 
calls upon all National Trade Union centers to 
prepare, if necessary, for mass action by means of 
a general strike (against war). 

“The production of war materials must cease in 
all countries. . . .” 

In another document issued by the same body 
revolutionary methods were urged as a means of 
establishing world-wide socialism. This document 
was entitled “Down with the Reaction! Up for 
Socialism!” In this document there occurred the 
following declaration: 
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“To all laborers in the world there is one aim on 
which they must focus all their efforts and which 
should enlist them against the reaction. This aim, 
this common field of action, is the socialization of 
the means of production.” 

In pursuance of the policy made clear in the docu- 
ments from which the above quotations were made, 
the various national organizations of trade unions 
were asked to inaugurate a general strike on May 
1, 1920, in order to give effect to the policy. In 
some European countries an effort was made to 
bring about such a general strike with disastrous 
results. 

As evidence that there was no thought of abandon- 
ing the revolutionary policy, the executive body of 
the International Federation summoned an extra- 
ordinary international congress to be held in No- 
vember, 1920. One of the four items on the agenda 
for that congress was: 

“No. 3. Socialization in the means of production.” 

The American Federation of Labor declined to 
participate in that congress. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor notified the executives of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions that the 
A. F. of L. might participate if the congress were to 
be opened to a discussion of all things pertaining 
to the welfare of the International Federation, but 
that if the discussions were to be limited to the 
items on the agenda, American participation in the 
congress was unlikely. The executives at Amsterdam 
held to the position that there could be no discussion 
of subjects not on the agenda and the American 
Federation of Labor did not participate in the con- 
gress. No information received by us reveals any 
rejection by the, congress of the revolutionary 
theory or any recanting of the ridiculous and 
flambouyant proclamations issued by the executive 
from Amsterdam calling virtually for the overthrow 
of the democratic governments of the world, the 
United States included. 

As the situation stands, it is this: 

The executive officers of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions have committed the 
Federation to a revolutionary policy which the 
American Federation of Labor, in the interest of 
the toiling masses, can not sanction, but which, on 
the contrary, it is bound by every law of reason and 
sanity to oppose. The rules of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions make it possible to 
adopt any proposed measure by a majority vote; 
thus there is a policy which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor-opposes and a denial of that complete 
national autonomy for which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always stood and which was 
safeguarded in th. old International Federation of 
Trade Unions which existed prior to 1914. 

The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor held in Montreal in June, 1920, after a full 
consideration of all the facts in evidence at that time, 
disapproved the policies adopted by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; disapproved 
the denial cf national autonomy and disapproved 
the assessment which the American Federation of 
Labor was asked to pay, but rather than take what 
might be interpreted as hasty action, left the entire 
matter of affiliation or non-affiliation to the Execu- 
tive Council. The council has now had the matter 
under serious and prolonged consideration. It has 
given every phase of the situation its most careful 
thought. 
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In view of all the facts it is the decision of the 
Executive Council that the American Federation of 
Labor should not and can not make the surrender 
of national autonomy or the surrender of principles 
to which it has stood pledged throughout its entire 
existence, that is demanded as a condition of affilia- 
tion to the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. ‘The American Federation of Labor de- 
nounces the revolutionary principles espoused by 
the executive officers of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade’ Unions and not since modified or 
repudiated and sets forth that any yielding to those 
principles is impossible on the part of an organiza- 
tion ‘that believes in democracy as a system of 
political and industrial existence. 

The American Federation of Labor is most anxious 
to be part of an international trade union movement. 
It is our ‘purpose to be helpful to the workers of 
every country in their purpose to better the lives 
and work of the toilers wherever they may be. 
American workers can be benefited but little, if 
at all,’ by the labor movements of other countries. 
But yet we shall ‘be glad of the opportunity to co- 
operate and work with the toilers of all lands to the 
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accomplishment of that end, but in so doing we 
must decline to be a part of a movement which 
undertakes the destruction of the American lahor 
movement or the overthrow of the democratic 
government of the Republic of the United States. 
If such an international federation of trade unions 
will vouchsafe and guarantee the autonomy and 
independence of the American Federation of Labor 
and make its affiliation possible, we shall join it 
regardless of the policies and theories for which the 
various national movements may declare in thcir 
own countries. 

The undersigned was authorized and directed to 
transmit the foregoing and this communication to 
you with the expression of the hope that the Intcr- 
national Federation of Trade Unions may soon sec 
the wisdom of the American Federation of Labor 
as contained in the above so that we may become 
affiliated with an international labor movement. 

Fraternally yours, 
Executive Counc, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
SamuEL GoMPERS, 
President. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


April .29 and 30, New York City, Hotel Breslin, 
National Print Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 3, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America. 

May 8-14, St. Paul, Minn., American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 9, Toledo, Ohio, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 9, Wheeling, W. Va., McClure Hotel, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

May 9, Savannah, Ga., Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 

May 16, St. Louis, Mo., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 


July , Buffalo, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 11, New York City, International Plate 
Printers & Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 11, New York City, Continental Hotel, Inter- 
national Steel & Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July , National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 18, Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel, 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 18, , Upholsterers and ‘Trimmers 
International Union of N. A. 

Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., ro min Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Aug. 8, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 


Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders 
International League of America. 

Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A. 

Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, 
Workers of Ameriea. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters, 

Sept. 12, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers’ 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, The 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec. , American Federation of Teachers. 


Tenn., United Textile 


Commercial 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


pired March 4 a sigh of relief went 

up from the people of the country. 
It was the most reactionary Congress of which 
the United States has been the victim, 
Not a constructive measure, was passed 
during the three sessions held. It was a do- 
nothing Congress except so far as reactionary 
results were concerned. The entire program 
followed was to prevent the passage of any 
remedial legislation. All efforts were directed 
toward the enactment of sumptuary legisla- 
tion and Labor bore the brunt of the attacks 
but succeeded in defeating some of the most 
pernicious. 

It is hoped that the next Congress will 
take more interest in protecting the people 
but that the venomous attacks on Labor will 
be defeated. 

Notwithstanding the number of its bitter 
enemies who were members of the last Con- 
gress Labor succeeded in defeating the 
passage of bills that not only would endanger 
the interests of the workers but all the peo- 
ple. While friends of Labor in the Senate 
were few they accomplished wonderful 
results in stemming the passage of inimical 
legislation. In the House the friends of 
Labor were many. Every clause,that in any 
way appeared to be a menace to the workers 
of the country was bitterly fought by the 
Labor group and their sympathizers. While 
unable to pass remedial’ legislation they 
did succeed most effectually in defeating 
some of the most dangerous bills. 

The infamous anti-strike bill by Senator 
Poindexter, which was slipped through the 
Senate by a trick but afterwards was tied 
up by a motion made by Senator LaFollette 
to reconsider, died with the Congress. No 
more vicious deceit to secure objectionable 
legislation was ever used than in the effort 
to pass the Poindexter anti-strike bill. It 
proposed the most sweeping reactionary 
measures against the workers ever sug- 
gested in Congress. If it had become a law 
strikers in any occupation who were in any 
manner producing or handling commodities 
shipped in interstate commerce could be 
fined $10,000, imprisoned for ten years, or 
both. The attempt to pass the bill in the 
Senate was for the purpose of bolstering up 
the so-called “open” shop movement of the 
profiteering interests of the country. Repre- 
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sentatives of the American Federation ‘of 
Labor, however, were successful in defeat- 
ing the object sought to be attained. 

While the Senators receive about $10,000. 
or more a year in salaries and perquisites 
they refused to enact a law making the 
minimum wage scale of $3 a day for Federal 
and District employes. The House passed 
the $3 minimum wage bill after continuous 
agitation by Representative John I. Nolan 
for seven years, but the Senate refused. 

S. 3259 which had for its purpose,the pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy§ by the 
government and the several states cooperating’ 
failed to pass. The bill was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate but the meritorious 
measure was defeated in line with the reac- 
tionary policy of that body. 

The campaign of the big packers to pre- 
vent any bill passing that would limit their 
profiteering tactics met with the success 
expected. 

There was no answer by the Senate to the 
appeal for the children of the District of 
Columbia against child labor. 

The convict labor contractors in the 
United States were also successful in their 
efforts to prevent the passage of any 
legislation that would curb their profiteering. 

Infact, any and every measure that had 
for its purpose the protection of the people 
of our country was either killed outright, 
died on the calendar or pigeon-holed by 
committees. ‘ 


Lever Act 


The repeal of the Lever act for which the 
American Federation of Labor persistently 
agitated was secured only after. most 
earnest effort. The Labor group in the House 
led the battle and succeeded in having the 
act repealed.‘ The vote, however, demon- 
strated that the number of members who 
were sympathetic with Labor had increased 
since the November elections. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate refused to abide by the action of the 
House and included the Lever act in the 
war-time laws sought to be retained. Senator 
Reed, however, made a motion in the Senate 
to include the Lever act among the laws 
to be repealed. This was agreed to, 

Within twenty-four hours after its repeal 
the United States Supreme Court decided 
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the Lever law unconstitutional on the appeal 
of a convicted food profiteer. 

During the life of the Lever act it was 
used by the Department of Justice and the 
judiciary for practically one purpose only, 
and that was to prevent the wage workers 
from obtaining adequate wages and satis- 
factory working conditions. A most flagrant 
case was that of the miners in 1919 when 
Federal Judge Anderson ha’ed the officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
into court for alleged violation of the act. 
The object was to break a strike of the 
miners called in protest against the action 
of the coal operators in refusing to consider 
an increase in wages in accordance with an 
agreement made during the war and to which 
the government was a party. 

The propagandist; of the union-baiting 
employers charged that the miners were 
fighting the government. Evidently, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the Lever act 
was unconstitutional long before the Su- 
preme Court had so decided and the case 
against the miners officials was not pressed. 
Instead the Attorney General of the United 
States by direction of President Wilson 
called the miners and operators together and 
settled the controversy. The miners were 
conceded an increase in wage; by a com- 
mission appointed by the President. 

Notwithstanding the amicable settlement 
of the matter the miners officials were in- 
dicted under the Lever act by a Federal 
grand jury at Indianapolis. This followed 
the failure of Judge Anderson to break the 
strike by issuing an order to the union 
officials to send the men back to work. Then 
another grand jury was called for the 
purpose of indicting the miners and opera- 
tors. But when the indictments were re- 
ported they were for vio'ation of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust act. ‘The Lever act was 
ignored. 


Immigration 


An act of omission for which the Sixty- 
sixth Congress will be 'ong remembered was 
its refusal to protect the people of the United 
States by restricting immigration. The 
great corporations and financial interests 
were powerful enough to force through the 
passage of a bill which did not restrict all 
immigration. It did not beasme a law because 
of a “pocket” veto by President Wilson. 
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The bill provided that 3 per cent of 
any foreign nationality now in this country 
according to the population of 1910 could 
be admitted as immigrants. This would 
permit the landing of 404,000 immigrants 
yearly. Then there was a clause providing 
that the Secretary of Labor could admit 
others for “humane” purposes. As this 
is a very elastic term an additional half 
million immigrants could be admitted every 
year. 

It is estimated that the proposed law 
would have permitted a million immigrants 
to enter our country yearly. Since Novem- 
ber, 1920, the average immigration to the 
United States has been about 100,000 
monthly. It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that the bill which was loudly heralded as 
a restrictive measure really permitted the 
same immigration actually in progress under 
present laws. With at least 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States it is nothing less 
than criminal to permit the present rate of 
immigration to continue. It is hoped the 
next Congress will be more awake to the 
dangers that will follow unrestricted immi- 
gration. 

Labor, however, believed that if the per- 
centage system of admitting immigrants 
had been adopted it would be impossible to 
secure amendments to the law. It was 
thought best to defeat it if possible in its 
entirety. The way is now open for restrictive 
immigration legislation. 


Regulating Coal Industry 


Another victory by Labor was the defeat 
of certain provisions of the coal regulation 
bill which provided that a government com- 
mission could at any time the President had 
declared an emergency existing assume cone 
trol of the production and distribution of 
coal. This commission could fix the prices 
of coal and thereby the wages to be paid 
to the miners. 

William Green, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and President 
Gompers appeared before the Committee 
on Manufactures of the Senate and pointed 
out the dangers to the workers in the indus- 
try of such a proposed law. While admitting 
that there might be a reason for the govern- 
ment taking some measures for preventing 
profiteering in coal they emphatically pro- 
tested against any law that would directly 
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or indirectly control the wages of the miners 
or in any way interfere with collective 
bargaining. 

The Committee on Manufactures before 
whom the protests were made eliminated 
the objectionable features and the bill 
was reported to the Senate. 

The bill as reported, however, contains a 
most objectionable clause. Section 11 pro- 
vides “that the Secretary of Labor shall 
investigate from time to time the wages, 
output per person, working conditions, terms 
of employment and the living expenses of 
miners and other workmen employed in 
mines from which coal is transported in 
commerce in order that such information 
may be available at times of general read- 
justment of wage contracts in the coal 
industry.” 

The failure of the government in the past 
to recognize and encourage the workers in 
their desire for betterments in their economic 
condition is the best argument against this 
presumably paternalistic proposition. At the 
present time there are 80,000 employes of the 
government working under a wage scale made 
by law in 1854. Every attempt to change 
this law has met with defeat. The govern- 
ment, therefore, has established a standard 
of living for 80,000 people and prohibits 
them from seeking any advancement in their 
economic condition. 

Labor will protest most emphatically 
against the government regulating or setting 
a standard of living by law in the mining or 
any other industry. 


Federal Employes’ Bonus 


After months of juggling the bill providing 
for a $240 bonus for each federal and dis- 
trict employe was passed by Congress and 
sgned by the President. Exceptions were 
made to the employes of the Women’s 
Bureau and those of the Navy Yards and 
arsenals. The House refused to grant the 
bonus to these latter employes but the 
Senate incorporated them in the bill it 
passed. When the bill went to conference, 
however, the House insisted on the elimina- 
tion of these employes and this was agreed 
to by the Senate. 

The defense made by members of Con- 
gress was that the wages of employes of the 
navy yards and arsenals were fixed by a 
wage board. They refused to consider the 
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fact, however, that in the determ‘nation of 
wages of these employes the question o the 
$240 bonus was considered. These employes 
under the law are paid the prevailing rate of 
wages in the district in which they work. 
The wage board, therefore determined that 
the $240 bonus should be subtracted from 
the wages to be paid to the employes of the 
navy yards and arsenals on the ground that 
they would receive it through action of Con- 
gress. The failure of Congress to give them 
the bonus means that they are working for 
$240 a year less than they should receive. 
Efforts will be made during the next Con- 
gress to remedy this unjust action. 


Soldiers’ Bonus 


The failure of the bills in Congress pro- 
viding for a soldiers’ bonus is credited to the 
Federal Reserve Board. In a report made 
by the board to the Senate which had re- 
quested information as to what had been 
done to meet the existing inflation of cur- 
rency and credits and consequent high prices 
the board suggested the most rigid economy 
on the part of Congress. 

Among the recommendations made by the 
board were for congressional relief from the 
tax laws, the enactment of.g budget system, 
the budget to include the gradual payment 
of the short-time obligations of the Treasury. 
The board’s report then added: 

These (policies of rigid economy) would of 
necessity preclude unwise appropriations, such as 
the proposed soldiers’ bonus. 


The Senate blocked all legislation for the 
soldiers’ bonus. The recommendations of 
the Federal Reserve Board were influenced 
by the profiteering interests of the country 
in their desire to force down wages in order 
that they could maintain their war-time 
profits. 


Investigation of he Railroads 


S. Resolution 459 presented February 18 
by Senator LaFollette called upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to furnish all 
information in its possession relating to the 
following charges: 


That the railroads have by artificial, fictitious or 
fraudulent increases in operating expenses or other 
reductions of bona fide net earnings constituted an 
unwarranted and vicious drain either upon the 
Treasury of the United States or upon the pockéts 
of American producers, shippers or consumers. 

That they have contracted to pay unreasonable 
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and extravagant prices for railway supplies, equip- 
ment, repairs, and renewals, and charged them 
to maintenance account. 

That the charges paid by railway companies for 
supplies, equipment, repairs and renewals are ex- 
cessive, amounting to from two to five times the 
cost of doing the work in the shops of the railroads. 

That these excessive prices for repair work have 
fictitiously and fraudulently increased the operating 
expenses of the roads and thereby imposed an un- 
warranted drain upon the Treasury of the United 
States and the American people amounting to many 
millions of dollars per annum. 


For months the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has conducted an investigation 
into the relative costs of repairs and con- 
struction work in the railroad shops and in 
the shops of equipment companies and 
according to the bill has collected and ac- 
quired a large amount of reliable data 
upon the subject since the railroads were 
returned to private control. The object of 
the resolution, therefore, is to bring the in- 
formation gathered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before the Senate for 
action. 

Department of Education 


H. R. 14157, referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, was reported to the 
Senate February 28 with the same amend- 
ments adopted in the House. The most 
important of these amendments provides 
that the proposed law does not sanction or 
authorize any dictation or interference with 
the public or private schools of any state. 


District of Columbia 


H. R. 16154, by Mr. Reed of West Vir- 
ginia provides for the election of a delegate 
to the House of Representatives from the 
District of Columbia. The election to choose 
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such delegate is to be held at the same time 
as that of other representatives of the House. 
The candidate to be eligible must have been 
a citizen of the United States for seven years, 
an inhabitant and qualified voter of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and not less than twenty- 
five years of age. When chosen he shall pos- 
sess the same powers and privileges and be 
entitled to the same rate of compensation 
as the other members of the House of 
Representatives. 


Bonus and Stop-Watch System 


When H. R. 15943, the Army Appropria- 
tion bill, was before the House it was dis- 
covered that the clause prohibiting time 
measuring devices and the bonus system had 
been omitted. On motion of Representative 
Hull of Iowa the clause was restored to the 
bill. Representative Black endeavored to 
have the section stricken out in Committee 
of the Whole, but failed. When the bill was 
reported to the House a vote was taken on 
the amendment to restore the clause and it 
was agreed to by a vote of 177 to 47. 

Employment Bureau 

The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, 
which was approved March 4, contained an 
appropriation of $225,000 for the Employ- 
ment Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
The original bill named no sum for the em- 
ployment service. When the bill reached the 
Senate from the House Senator Robinson 
proposed the amendment and it carried. 
After the bill was sent to conference the 
House agreed to the amendment. 

W. C. RoBERTs. 
E. F. McGrapy. 
EDGAR WALLACE. 





The fourth Sunday in May—May 22, this year—is Labor’s Memorial Day and 
should be observed by all bodies of organized labor. By convention action Labor’s Memo- 
rial Day was designated as a day upon which to pay tribute to the memory of those whose 


lives have been given to the service of the labor movement. 


It is fitting that every union, 


every central body, every group of organized workers, should pay fitting homage on May 22 
to those who have gone and whose passing left the lives of the workers better and richer. 





There is no royal road to the end of the world’s problems. There is no patent 
right to human salvation; it must come out of the intelligence, out of the heart, and 


out of the conscience of the peoples. 











WHAT OQuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC To THE Paciric 








FROM: NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. 0. Murphy.—We now have 36 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600 (an increase of 
100 during the past month). Seven deaths occurred 
resulting in an expense of $7,000. State of employ- 
ment is very good. Hearing on wages and working 
conditions called by N. S. R. R. Labor Board 
(Docket No. 117) and testimony is now being 
submitted. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—Work, consisting of fitting out, 
will be started on the Great Lakes at which a 
majority of the men will be employed. The marine 
engineers are very well organized. We are de- 
manding union-labeled goods. 


Print Cutters 


Rudolph Heinl—We now have 5 local unions 
with a total membership of 366. State of employ- 
ment is good; all our members are working. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Not more than 10 per cent 
of our members are unemployed. Our members 
have not yet suffered any reductions in wages, whereas 
the unorganized laundry workers have had their 
wages reduced. A new local union was organized 
at Cleburne, Texas. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul F. Schnur.—We now have 29 divisions with 
a total membership of 3,500. State of employ- 
ment is fair. We are contemplating the organi- 
zation of the Postal Telegraph Co. and the Asso- 
ciated Press News Service. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie——We now have 3 local unions 
with a total membership of 78. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Employment is very slack, Organized labor, 
however, is in better condition than unorganized. 
Good work is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


Joneshoro-—J. C. Hilliard: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized.Jabor as compared with wnorganized , is 
good. We are pushing the orgatiization of the 
federal labor union. 


Little Rock.—1,, W. Lowry: 

Employment is slack. Phe advoeates of the 
non-union shop are using every effort to break 
down the morale of the union workers, but~all to 
no avail. Our members see the necessity of de- 
manding union-labeled goods. So far labor has 
been able to prevent the passage of pernicious laws 
in the present General Assembly. 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. The non-union shop is_ being 
strongly opposed by organized labor. Union- 
labeled goods are being demanded by all union 
men, 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—H. C. Ledyard: @ 

Conditions are unsettled and far from favor- 
able.. Employment is fairly steady. We are 
advocating the use of union-labeled goods at all 
times. A new local union of quarry workers has 
been organized at Lakeside. 


Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. A new local union is in the 
process of organization. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—J. C. Bulger: 

Employment is not steady. Though efforts 
have been made to reduce wages, up. to date, the 
union ..men’s standard wages have been main- 
tained. We have applied for a charter for a federal 
labor union in Greeley. 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Several organizations are resisting reductions in 
wages and are being successful in most instances. 
Employment is not steady. A new cereal plant 
has opened up which will give at least 100 men 
and women work. We expect a building boom in 
the spring. Union labor is holding its own. We 
are combating the non-union shop by demanding 
the union label on products. We have defeated 
several anti-labor laws in the legislature. A new 
union label league has been formed in Colorado 
Springs. 

Greeley,—W. H. Gardner: 

Employment is not steady. Organized workers 
receive better pay and work shorter hours than 
the unorganized, A federal labor union has been 
organized. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

Employment is very unsteady. Unorganized 
labor is in very bad shape. Organized labor, 
however, is holding its own. 


FLORIDA 


Palatka.—H. H. Kolloster: 

Employment is not steady. The workers here 
are unorganized except the carpenters. Employers 
have always been in control here and they are 
opposed to union labor. A new local of car- 
penters with 35 members has been organized. 

St. Petersburg —E. J. Foster: 

All work he e is on the 8-hour basis. Building has 
slackened up pending adjustment of wage scale. 
Employment is steady. St. Petersburg building 
trades are well organized. Various locals sent 
140 men to the Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent organized labor, seating two members on board 
of governors. We wish to impress upon all mem- 
bers the necessity of patronizing stores selling 
union-labeled goods. A new typographical union 
with 25 members has been organized. 


Tampa.—Richard B. Lovett: 

Employment is not steady. Unorganized ship- 
yard employes have received a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. Building contractors attempted to 
do likewise but building trades organizations re- 
fused to accept and are organizing a union coopera- 
tive association, capitalized at $10,000. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. 

Wmter Haven.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is much better than that of unorganized 
labor, and the prospects are good for work for 
some time ahead. 


GEORGIA 


Altlanta.—W. R. McDonald: 

The brick masons are now back to work at old 
scale. Carpenters have secured partial adjust- 
ment, calling for no reduction in wages; they ex- 
pect full adjustment to be reached. There is some 
building opening up and prospects look good for 
April. Condition of organized labor is good. 


Columbus.—C.'H. Ray: 

Employment is not steady. Cotton mills'Pare 
resuming operation. A new local union of mill 
men have been organized and a charter has been 
applied for the hardwood finishers. 


IDAHO 


Moscow.—Frank Stevens: 

This district is about 60 per cent organized. 
The organization of a carpenters’ district council, 
consisting of 4 local unions, has just been com- 
pleted. The painters, plumbers, building and 
common laborers have been organized; also a 
building trades council at Lewiston. The outlook 
for many new members this spring looks good. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Martin A. Dillmon: 

The meatcutters and butcher workmen resisted 
efforts of employers to reduce wages and establish 
the non-union shop agreement. Old agreement 
providing union shop and original wage was re- 
affirmed; this result obtained through negotia- 
tions. Employment is reasonably steady con- 
sidering industrial conditions. The outlook for 
summer work in the building trades is exceptionally 
good. Condition of organized labor is fully 100 per cent 
better than condition of unorganized. The local 
cooperative society has grown until it operates its 
coal yard and two successful stores. It recently 
purchased a handsome white front building at a 
cost of $20,000 which will soon be occupied by the 
workingman’s store. Label league is doing great 
work. The cooperative store, of course, is the 
principal agency for union-made goods and the 
workers avail themselves of this advantage. 

Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

Employment is steady in the tie business. Tic 
company has increased number of loaders about 
75 men this month. At least 75 per cent of the 
workers here are union men. We are fighting 
strongly against the non-union shop movement 
and reductions in wages. 

Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

Employment is not steady. The leather workers 
are opposing the non-union shop with all their 
strength. Condition of organized labor is 50 
per cent better than that of unorganized. We are 
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demanding union-labeled goods. Our label league 
is actively at work. 

Centralia.—Forest Devor: 

Employment is not steady. Union men are 
holding their own but the unorganized workers 
are not so sure of their jobs. Our label committee 
is doing fine work and our members are demanding 
union-labeled goods. 

Galesburg —Thomas R. Downie: 

Typographical union has secured a new scale of 
wages giving a slight increase over old scale and 
the 44-hour week, to go into effect May 1, 1921. 
Employment is not steady. The non-union shop 
movement is on foot here. However, condition of 
organized labor is excellent. We are boosting the 
use of union-labeled goods. The hodcarriers and 
common laborers are being reorganized, and we 
expect to elect a labor council here this spring. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

The retail clerks’ union has a new working agree- 

t which is going to be signed by the merchants. 

is agreement will prove very beneficial to the 
workers. Employment is not steady. We are 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Carpenters are busy and paving is started here. 
This district is 100 per cent union. 

Oglesby.— Richard Whennen: 

We have met the contractors and settled for the 
wage of 674 cents per hour pay for laborers of all 
kinds belonging to the district labor council of 
hodcarriers and laborers. Employment is fairly 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 


Rockford.—Art. C. Johnson: 

: Condition of organized labor is fair. Agitation 
is being carried on all the time to secure the use of 
union-labeled goods. Milk wagon drivers were 
organized July, 1920, and have five signed agree- 
ments. Employment is not steady. The unions 
here are holding their own against the non-union 
shop movement. 

Springfield —John F. Gaffigan: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the firemen 
and oilers have received an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. Employment is not steady. Condition 
of organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
Central body held mass meeting of delegates from 
each local to start labor paper. We are endeavoring 
to defeat the state police bill. The firemen and 
oilers, also the hotel and restaurant workers are 
increasing their membership. 


INDIANA 


Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 
Employment is not steady. 
trying to organize all crafts here. 


The trades council is 
The union label 


league is doing good work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of broom 
makers has been organized. 

New Albany.—Michael Roth: 

There has been a tendency toward reduction in 
wages in all industries. Employers’ associations 
are spreading vicious non-union shop propaganda 
which labor is vigorously opposing. Employment 
is very unsteady. The General Electric Co. has 
started the erection of a million-dollar plant. We 
intend to do all we possibly can to make them start 
fair with the 1,500 employes they intend to employ. 
A women’s union label league is being organized. 
New local unions of meatcutters and butcher 
workers are in the process of organization. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. Good work is 
being done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Shelbyville —T.*J. Conboy: 

Employment is not steady. The Electric Steel 
Company has declared for the non-union shop. 
A large per cent of the workers here are organized. 
Good work is being done to secure the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Sewer pipe works have started up with a force of 
50 men. Employment is not very steady. A non- 
union furniture factory has been shut down. The 
organized workers are holding their own as to 
wages and hours. A new local union of retail clerks 
has just been chartered. 


IOWA 


Newton.—Chas. V. Batcham: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
very well organized. We are pushing the work 
for the purchase of union-labeled goods. 


Oelwein.—E. C. Olson: 

We all have our shoulder to the wheel supporting 
every move to maintain the national agreement and 
defend the labor board. Employment is steady 
but forces have been reduced. Prospects are good 
for organized workers in their various trades and con- 
ditions indicate an improvement in employment in the 
near future. We are putting on a drive for the use of 
union-made goods. We are urging state senators 
and representatives to stand by the primary 
election law that is before the state legislature; 
also to support bill allowing use of automobile 
tax fund for building bridges and culverts, and the 
all important defeat of the “can’t strike” law which 
has been tabled and in all probability will never 
come up again. 

Ottumwa.—Bert Sopher: 

Employment is not steady. A new high school 
will be erected soon. This district is 75 per cent 
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union. The outlook for spring-work is good; there 
will be no cut in wages here. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—Leonard Wilane: ‘ 

All Sunday work in shops and roundhouses of 
the A. T. & S. F. Railway Co., has been discon- 
tinued and men are now able to spend Sundays 
with their families. Employment is steady. The 
Ash Grove Portland Cement Co. has resumed 
operation and is gradually increasing its working 
force. The wages and working hours of organized 
men are being maintained while wages of unor- 
ganized are being reduced. Union-labeled goods 
are being demanded. Efforts are being made to 
organize the teamsters and refinery workers. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

Employment is steady. Work is picking up 
in the building trades. Considerable repair and 
remodeling work is under way. The Great Western 
Stove shops have resumed work. Condition of 
organized labor is good. Continuous agitation is 
being carried on to secure the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Pratt.—J. P. Hamilton: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Union-labeled goods are 
being demanded. The fight against organized labor 
is being carried even into the public schools of 
Kansas. We shall endeavor to hold the improved 
wages and working conditions attained in the last 
two years. 

Salina.—F. M. Crain: 

State of employment is good. Most of the 
workers here are organized. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Employment is not steady. There is some talk 
of the non-union shop movement here. Condition 
of organized labor is better than unorganized. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—_W. 1. Pipkins: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good as compared with unor- 
ganized labor. The organized employes of I. C. 
shops refuse to accept five days a week, holding that it 
would be a violation of national agreement. If the 
company can not break the agreement the men 
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figure that it is worth something to them as 
employes. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Wages of unorganized workers have been cut 
15 to 25 per cent while the organized workers are 
still retaining their scale of wages. Employment is 
not steady. The union sulphur mine is running 
full force, employing 700 men. 

New Orleans.—Chas. Barada: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the pecking 
house workers at New Orleans have received in- 
creased wages together with the union shop. Em- 
ployment here is steady. Organized labor is in 
better condition than wumnorganized labor. We 
have a union label league at work. The meat- 
cutters at Mobile have been reorganized. 

New Orleans,—James Leonard: 

Conditions have been pretty good without any 
material change. Employment is steady in ma- 
jority of cases. The building trades are very 
busy on account of the erection of several sky- 
scrapers. Organized labor is stronger than ever. 
The employing printers are preparing to fight the 
44-hour week, but we do not think they will make 
much headway along this line. We urge our mem- 
bers to accept only union-labeled goods when pur- 
chasing. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good; unorganized, poor. 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. There is a labor temple 
fund in progress. Central Labor Union has com- 
mittee at work to secure the use of union-labeled 
products. City government passed law to give 
school teachers $300 more per year. 

Waterville —F. J. Wilson: 

Employment is steady at present. Condition 
of organized labor is good. We are doing every- 
thing possible to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Karl C. Muller: 

Unorganized labor has received a 20 per cent 
cut in wages. State of employment is normal. 
This city is about 85 per cent organized. The 
policemen have secured the three-platoon system. 
Union-labeled goods are in demand. ‘The retail 
clerks were organized February 25. 

Hagerstown.—Robt. Bingham: 

The outlook is good for summer work. Em- 
ployment is not steady. The building crafts are 
holding their own and there are no indications of 
reductions in wages. Condition of organized 
labor is 50 per cent better than unorganized. A 
building trades council is under way. We are 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods 
among our members. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Pittsfield. —Jemes J. Hamilton: 

Typographical union of the city secured a 20 
per cent imcrease at the Eagle Printing Co. and 
Binding Publishing Co. Employment is not 
steady. Condition of organized labor is much bet- 
ter than that of unorganized. We are working to 
secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 
graphical union received an imcrease in 


wages and a decrease in hours of one hour per week. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good; men are resisting reductions in wages. 
ba ah union label league is doing excellent 


River Rouge—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
well organized. Everything possible is ene done 
to secure the use of pov tog «Cane pa goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—Ben. J. Koenig: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor.is good. “The central body is taking 
up the work to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. The flour workers are being organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 65 per cent organized. We are urging the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly.—J. H. Englen: 

Employment is fairly steady. The conditions 
of organized workers are a great deal better than 
those of the unorganized, noticeably in a union 
laundry here. We are working to reorganize the 
retail clerks and the stationary engineers. 

Jabel committee and allied labor press are working 
to promote tle work of mnion-labeled goods. 
Moberly is fairly well organized. 

St. Joseph.—F¥. M. Brand: 

Employment is not steady. Unorganized workers 
have accepted from 10 to 30 per cent reduction in 
wages. A non-union shop movement is in the 
air. Our label committee is actively at work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Sedalia.—L,. E. Shomaker: 

Quite a few members of the building trades are 
out of work now but we trust that they will have 
work by the opening of spring. The garment 
factory that has been shut down since last No- 
vember has resumed operation with about 80 
girls. They have promised to employ more when 
they get in full operation. We are having very 
good attendance of late at the meetings of the 
central body. 

Springfield —J. R. Moll: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than that of unorganized, 


Our ladies’ label league is doing fine work to promot 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Geo. G. Hale: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. This district is about 
95 percent organized. A non-union shop movement 
is being tried by the A. C. M. Co. We urge our 
members to demand union-labeled goods when they 
are buying. 

Billings —H. W. Nelson: . 

Employment is not steady. The Associated 
Industries are declaring for the non-union shop. 
We are urging union men to demand only union- 
labeled goods. 

Boseman.—H. B. Clack: 

Employment is not steady; 75 per cent of workers 
are unemployed. Condition of organized labor as 
compared with unorganized is very good. Con- 
stant agitation is being carried on to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Great Falls—G. A. Bosley: 

Employment is not steady. We are endeavoring 
in every manner to have new work opened up to 
relieve the unemployed. Unemployment organi- 
zation is working in conjunction with churches 
and charity organizations. This district is 80 
per cent organized. We are working in cooperation 
with our union-label store. The cereal workers 
have been reorganized. 


NEBRASKA 


South Sioux City—lLa Vern Merriman: 

We are fighting to maintain the conditions we 
have gained. Employment is not steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good as compared 
with unorganized labor. We have a women’s 
label league at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
holding its own however. Some stores here are 
increasing their stock of union-made goods. 


NEVADA 


Ely.—Frank H. Sanford: 

Collective bargaining is looked upon favorably 
in this district and committees are recognized and 
conferred with. This district is about 80 per cent 
organized. Last week all the stores were visited 
and they are willing to carry union-labeled goods. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thos. F. Ford: 

Employment is not steady. Constant agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods and good results are being obtained. 

Manchester.—Patrick J. Cahillane: 

Employment is not steady. The Amoskras 
mills are increasing their working forces. Con- 
dition of organized labor is about 45 per cent better 
than the unorganized. We are making great prog- 
ress in our work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Jos. J. Greenlaw: 

The union teamsters have held to their scale in 
this district but the non-union teamsters were 
cut from $27 per week of 44 hours to $21 per week 
of 54 hours. Employment is fairly steady. The mills 
are beginning to open up on full time. We are demand- 
ing union- 2 goods. 

Bradley Beach.—Joe Danielson: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the car- 
penters received an increase from $6.80 to $7.50 
a day and commencing April | they will receive $8. 
Employment is not steady. A little work is starting 
up in the building trades. The painters are facing 
the non-union shop fight. The carpenters organized 
a district council in Monmouth County. 

Camden.—William Harvey: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
holding its own. Shipyard workers expect a con- 


ference shortly. Potters voted unanimously against ~ 


a 10 per cent reduction. Central labor union has a 
committee at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. Organized labor is fighting hard 
against the enactment of the state police law. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to 
unorganized. We are making great progress in our 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
We are organizing the butchers and workers in 
department stores. 

New Brunswick.—G. Francis Eden: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. We 
urge that our members demand union-labeled 
goods when buying. About 30 per cent of the work- 
men, principally non-union men, are idle. 

Trenton.—F. J. Schnorbus: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the moving 
picture operators have secured increased wages. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. A drive has been started to build a 
labor temple here. Agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW MEXICO 


Gallup.—B. O. Gholson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Agitation is being carried 
on for promotion of union-labeled goods. A new 
typographical union was organized; also a boiler- 
makers’ union. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—John E. Murphy: ; 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 
The carpenters were called off new bridge job on 
account of attempt made to cut wages from 90 to 
70 cents per hour. The unions are being urged to 
set aside fifteen minutes of each meeting for talks 
on union-labeled goods. 

New Rochester —Edward Cotter: 

Employment is not steady at present. Con- 
dition of organized labor as compared with unor- 
ganized is good. We are working to secure the 
use of union-made goods. 


Ke | 


Ogdensburg.— William M. Kelly: 

Employment is not steady. A riew paper mill is 
under construction. Condition of organized labor 
is fair. Our committee is working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville —J. H. Lindsey: 4 

At present employment is unsteady. One casket 
plant that shut down has resumed operation with 
about half its force; the outlook is good for further 
improvements and increase of forces. Condition of 
organized labor is about 50 per cent better than that 
of unorganized. Good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. We are now 
fighting hard against reductions in wages and the 
non-union shop movement and we are fully pre- 
pared to meet the sub-contractors and builders 
exchange men with chances in our favor. Building 

crafts hope to win this fight by April. 

Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Employment is not steady. Organised labor 
here has the preference of all good work. We are 
demanding union-labeled goods when we buy. 

Wilmington. —Zack Lumley: gE 

Employment is not steady. The majority of 
the men here are organized. We are using every 
effort to promote the cause of organized labor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 
Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor as compared with unorganized is good. 


OHIO 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

The non-union shop movement has begun in this 
locality but has not gone very far as yet. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. We are doing all the 
work we possibly can to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Crooksville—S. R. Frazee: 

Employment in the potteries is fairly steady. 
Organized labor is far ahead of unorganized labor, 
having better wages and working conditions. We 
urge all our members to demand union-labeled 
goods when buying. 

Dayton.—Grant Fink: 

No organized workmen in this vicinity have av 
yet stood a cut in pay, but the unorganized shops 
have all received a reduction. Organized labor in 
Ohio has again been victorious over a constabulary 
bill which has been killed in the House. This bill 
has been before the legislature for the last three 
sessions and has been killed each time. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Employment is not steady. The central labor 
union has taken in a body of railway clerks con- 
sisting of 30 members. The prospects are good for 
organization when work opens up. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

The men have work only about 2 days per 
week. Mines are being closed for an indefinite 
period. This district is well organized. The label 
committee is at work to promote the use ot union- 
labeled goods. 
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Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: : 

Employment is very slack. Organized labor is 
predominant in this district.. We are demanding 
union-labeled goods. Organized labor has helped 
to kill the constabulary bill. 

Mansfield.—Emil Aderman: 

Printers have signed new agreement for one 
year with a substantial increase in wages and 
recognition of their union. Employment is un- 
steady. All plants are practically closed down for 
the purpose of reducing wages and establishing the 
non-union shop, but organized labor is steadfastly 
opposing this proposition. Condition of organized 
labor is far better than unorganized. We urge 
our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
buying. 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

Employment is unsettled. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much superior to unorganized. 
Several plants are preparing to resume work. We 
are urging our members to purchase union-labeled 
goods. 

Massillon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

Employment is not steady. Central Steel Co. 
has opened up giving employment to about 350 
men. Condition of organized labor is better by 
far than unorganized. “We are urging our members 
to demand union-made goods when buying. 

Miamisburg.— Arthur Huggins: . 

Organized forces have strengthened their ranks 
and will resist every effort to reduce wages. Em- 
ployment is not steady. Building work has opened 
up to some extent. Excavating for new school 
house has begun. Condition of organized labor 
as compared with unorganized is excellent. Every 
class of unorganized workers has received reductions 
in wages and lengthening of hours. Agitation is 
being constantly carried on to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Salem.—Peter Ferguson: : 

Employment is not steady. Unorganized labor 
has accepted a reduction in wages from 20 to 45 
per cent while organized labor has held its own so 
far. 

Sandusky.—Albert W. Wobser: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are about to organize a 
cooperative bank in this city. Good results are 
being obtained in our work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

There are many out of employment at present. 
The organized workers feel free and independent 
while the unorganized are in a state of fear and 
subjection. 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus.—Jack Barnes: 

We turned down a proposal to reduce wages in all 
crafts and signed agreement for ome year. Every- 
body is working at old scale. Employment is not 
steady but there is an improvement over last month’s 
state of employment. The central labor union is 
putting on an entertainment for the benefit of 
the near east relief. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods: We have blocked several bills that 
were unfavorable to labor. 


Drumright—N. A. McMillan: 

Wages in building trades have been reduced $2. 
A 20 per cent increase in wages has been granted 
by some companies. Employment is not steady. 
This district is well organized. There is a fair de- 
mand for union-labeled goods. : 

Guthrie —H. M. Condict: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
printers have secured a new scale providing for 
$34 for day work and $37 for night work. There 
is widespread agitation in this state for the non- 
union shop and a determined fight is being waged 
against it by organized labor. 

Shawnee.—O. E. Heath: 

State of employment is normal. 
98 per cent organized. 


OREGON 


Baker.—Alex Sewell: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good as compared with unorganized 
labor. Local No. 25 of timber workers has been 
reorganized. 


Shawnee is 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Du Bois.—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is not steady. We are holding our 
own against efforts to reduce wages. Weare making 
good progress in our work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of boot 
and shoe repairmen has been organized. A local 
union of butchers is in the process of organization. 

Pottsville —G. Edward Ossman: 

The unorganized workers have had their wages 
reduced. The factories here are starting to operate. 
Condition of organized labor is better than unor- 
ganized. The Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, under the auspices of the Department of 
Education, has opened a school in Pottsville. 
The hard coal mines are running steady, under 
union conditions. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

This district is about 75 per cent organized. 
The wood workers have secured a three-year agree- 
ment, their wage scale being 65 cents per hour. 
We are always demanding union-labeled goods. 

Sunbury.—Henry A. Leisenring: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. Central labor union is working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen and 
helpers has been organized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is far better than unorganized. An 
effort is being made to organize all common laborers. 
A vigorous demand is one to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Spartanburg.—Geo. W. Anthony: 

State legislature killed the 9-hour bili for textile 
workers. Employment is not steady. Outlook is 
fair for building trades. Some new contracts 
already let; contract for a $40,000 bank let at 
Greer, S. C., to J. R. Owens, Greenville, S. C. 
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This district is 40 per cent organized. One new 
store here is selling union-made shoes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Paul V. Anderson: 

Employntént is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are putting on a legis- 
lative program to secure legislation that will be 
favorable to labor. We are working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of machinists has been organized; also a local union 
of stationary firemen and oilers at Watertown. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed. Tull: 

At present employment is unsteady, but we ex- 
pect that in the near future it will be more steady. 
This district is 90 per cent organized. We have been 
able to keep non-union shop advocates from being 
active in this locality. A new local union of hod- 
carriers has been organized. 

Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is about 50 per cent better than 
unorganized. Considerable work is being done 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Dallas.—Ralph E. Davis: 

Employment i is steady at present. All plants have 
started to increase their working forces. Condition 
of organized workers is good ; the unorganized are 
out on the streets. All union men are demanding 
union-made goods. 

Fort Worth.—Neal Culley: 

Employment is not steady. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labelled 
goods. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Employment is not steady. 
ganized labor is good. 

Port Arthur.—lL. M. Johnson: 

Employment is very steady at present. Good 
work is being performed to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Employment is not steady. Workers are ad- 
vised not to come to Texas, too many are idle now. 
A new local union of carpenters with 25 members 
was recently organized. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 80 per cent organized. All the work possible 
is being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

The condition of organized labor is far better 
than unorganized labor. One new local union is 
under way. 


Condition of or- 


UTAH 


Ogden.—H. W. Beckett: ‘ 

Employment is steady at present. Two new 
cereal flour mills have opened up. We are strongly 
opposing the non-union shop movement in this 
district. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Robt. E. Burford: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is excellent as compared with that 
of unorganized. The work for the use of union- 
labeled goods is progressing. 


VERMONT 


St. Alban.—Earl E. Thompson: 
Employment is not steady. The use of union- 
labeled goods is advocated by all union men. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—O. F. Wefferling: 

Employment is not steady. The whole town is 
facing reduction in wages. Newsboys have re- 
cently been organized and the charter has been 
installed in proper form. 

Pasco.—Fred Hendricks: 

Employment is steady in only a few lines. 
Building construction has started with the pros- 
pects of a busy summer. This district is well or- 
ganized. In one or two places there has been a 
tendency towards the non-union shop movement 
but it has failed. 

Seattle—L. W. Buck: 

We are endeavoring to maintain our present 
scale of wages. Employment is very unsteady. 
We urge our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when buying. A new local union of teamsters has 
been organized at Wenatchee and one of laborers 
at Vancouver. 

Seattle—Wm. H. Reid: 

Non-union shop advocates not so active now as 
previously. There are about 9,000 idle men in 
Seattle. Workers are advised to keep away. Much 
suffering here because of unemployment. Free 
meals and lodging are being given to a limited 
number for which the city recently aspenpmne 
$10,000. The Seattle Daily Union Record, owned 
by organized labor, will move into its own building 
early in April with greatly increased facilities. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ansted.—W. W. Dufour: 

There is a non-union shop movement on at 
present. However, the condition of organized 
labor is very good. 

Bridgeport.—Joseph F. Fishbaugh: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are demanding union- 
labeled products. 

Clarksburg.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 75 per cent organized. All work possible is 
being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Clarksburg.—Noah Zinn: 

Employment is not steady. The organized 
workers have received no cut in wages while the 
unorganized have received a 30 per cent cut. Union- 
labeled goods are in demand. 

Grafton. —C. W. Poe: 

Employment is not very steady. Organized 
labor is in better condition than unorganized. Our 
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cooperative store is progressing very nicely. The 
label committee is always working hard to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Richwoad.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Employment is not steady. Organized workers 
are holding the same wages that were paid to them 
last year while the unorganized have been reduced 
10”’per cent. 


Wellsburg.—Clyde McCoy: 

Employment is not steady. Work in the coal 
mines, however, is going to open up within the next 
two weeks. This locality is about 80 per cent or- 
ganized. We urge our members to demand union- 
Jabeled goods when purchasing. 


Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
‘ganized labor is far better than that of unorganized. 
‘The non-union shop has been declared in a number 
‘of local plants. Central trades assembly about to re- 
establish publication of labor paper. Committees 
are making a house to house canvass to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. A machinists’ dis- 
trict council has been established. 


Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse: 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is about 50 per cent better than unorganized. 


WISCONSIN 


Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 
+ Employment is not steady. Prospects look good for 
work in the building trades after April. Condition 
of organized labor is good. The unions are fighting 
against the non-union shop movement here. Our men 
are realizing the good of using union-labeled prod- 
ucts and work in this line is progressing. 


Stevens Point.—James Vennie: 

Employment is not steady. Working conditions 
tare better where the men are organized than where 
they are unorganized. We are advertising union- 
Jabeled products. 


WYOMING 


Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is improving some—is not so un- 
steady as it has been. Condition of organized labor is 
good. A local branch of the union label league has 
been organized. 
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CANADA, N. B. 


St. John.—F. A. Campbell: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is slightly better than that of unor- 
ganized. Legislative program of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labor presented to the Provincial 
Cabinet February 9 asked for Department of 
Labor to be created, minimum wage act, abolition of 
private employment agencies, mothers’ pensions, 
mining act, eight-hour day, factories act amend- 
ments, compensation amendments, an act to provide 
pensions for old and needy, election and educational 
acts and the public ownership of allpublic utilities. 

Ontario, St. Catherines.—Peter Grant: 

Employment is not steady. Wages are being cut, 
especially among the factory workers who are mostly 
unorganized. The trades council is cooperating with 
the Thorold trades council in planning campaign 
to secure the use of union-labeled goods. An effort 
is being made here to establish the non-union shop. 

Toronto.—A. A. Woodward: 

Employment is unsteady at present. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We are trying to do all possible to secure the use of 
union-labeled goods. The firemen and oilers have just 
been organized. 

Toronto.—W. F. Bush: 

State of employment is very poor. However, 
organized labor is in better condition than the unor- 
ganized. As usual, we are agitating the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Sault Ste. Marie-—Will Armstrong: 

Employment is not steady. The Algoma Steel 
Corporation has closed down and the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Company is only working 
5 days per week. Condition of organized labor 
is fair. 

Saskatoon.—Gerald Dealtry: 

Employment is not steady. The trades and labor 
council has succeeded in having a start made on the 
new Presbyterian college and university buildings 
to reduce unemployment. Condition of organized 
labor is getting better—this district is about 65 
per cent organized. A union label committee will be 
formed in the near future. A building trades council 
has been organized. 

Valley Field_—Philippe Leduc: 

The cotton industry is getting dull so the day’s 
work has been shortened to 8 hours. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are working to promote the 
use of union-labeled products. 








Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Company 


Ship and Engine Builders and Boiler- 
3500 


makers. Five Dry Docks— 
Tons Maximum 


TEeLernons, WEST BRIGHTON 2000 


STATEN ISLAND NEW YORK 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Manufacturing Chemists 








194 Worth Street - New York City 




















